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THE SATURDAY-MANIA. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


HERE are two curious mental diseases ob- 
servable in our social order, of which the proper 
scientific names would be the “ Saturday-mania” and 
the “Sunday-mania.’’ They are spoken of among 
dergymen most often, but they are not specially 
ecclesiastical in their character. The position of a 
minister is such that be happens to notice their devel- 
opments accurately. But ke is mistaken if he thinks 
they cannot be studied in every range of life. 

The ‘‘Saturday-mania’”’ exists among all nations of 
Semitic religions. It is, with us, the outcrop of the 
good resolutions formed on Sunday. Among the 
Jews, whose Sabbath is on Saturday, it becomes a 
Friday-mania. Among Islamites, whose worship is on 
Friday, it becomes a Thursday-mania. The mental 
an¢ moral process involved may be thus described: 

In the meditation, repose, and prayer of the Sab- 
batb, numberless good resolutions are formed about 
what must and shall be done in the new week. No 
special day is fixed on for the discharge of these reso- 
lations, but the penitent or resolver does go so far as 
to determine that the week shall not pass without 
seeing them fulfilled. This process is quite easy and 
quite agreeable. If the resolver keeps a diary, he 
enters in it the resolution formed, in that convenient 
leisure of Sunday afternoon which makes that day by 
far the longest diary-day. 

Monday comes, and one does not once remem%er 
the resolution. 

Tuesday comes, and he remembers it once, but for- 
gets iti mmediately. 

Wednesday comes, and he remembers it three times: 
cnce at family prayers, when he cannot attend to it 
possibly ; once at dinner-time, when it is inconvenient 
to attend to it; once after he has his slippers on, in 
the evening, when he does not want to attend to it. 

Thursday, however, he remembers it six times. 
Each time he remembers, also, that this thing was cer- 
tainly to be done before another Sunday. But then, 
Thursday is a terribly busy day. It always was a busy 
day. He asks his wife toremind him of it on Friday; 
or, if the resolver be feminine, she asks her husband 
to remind her. 

Friday, therefore, there is no danger of forgetful- 
ness. Friday one remembers it himself, and his wife 
reminds him of it also. But on Friday it proves, alas! 
that he is not quite sure how to do this thing. It is 
Mrs. Grundy‘s coal that is to be bought, and he does 
not know whether she wants egg or stove-coal. Or, it 

is John Stavers’s discharge from the army which is to 
be got, and he does not know whether John isin the 
First Cavalry or the Second. Never mind! Take 
heart! Saturday is still before us! On Saturday we 
can make all well! 

So on Saturday a mad world of conscientious peo- 
ple start wildly on their omitted duties. ‘“‘We have 
left undone those things which we ought to have 
done.”? This is the rebuke in every heart. But, if 
they can help it, they do not want to say this at 
church the next day. So they all start, in one wild 
chaos, to do all these things, and to carry out in one 
Gay all last Sunday’s resolutions for six. Sunday 
being in their heads, a very considerable number of 
the resolution-makers start in haste for the minister’s. 
That is the reason why in every minister’s family the 
“second girl” especially dreads the Saturday door- 
bell. The stream begins an hour earlier, and it keeps 
up an hour later, and is twice as rapid and muddy as 
usual, That is the reason why most men in the cleri- 
eal Profession really believe that there is a special 
devil, ason of the heathen god Saturn, who stil! pre- 
fides over the seventh day of the week; while other 
scme think Saturday is properly called Satan’s day, 
as given up to wild misrule in contrast to the serene 
quiet expected on Sunday. 

But this is all a clerical bluader. There is just as 
much of this mad chaos everywhere else. Look in at 
the Fulton Market Saturday evenings, and see the 
Walpurgis-nacht there. Stop at any of your broker 
friends on Wall Street, on Saturday, and hear the 
double buzz there. They will tell you it is because 
Saturday’s and Sunday’s notes both have to be paid 
6n Saturday. That’s true enough, but that is only a 
Part of the Sunday-mania—one illustration of it. 

Did you ever see the ducks come home at night on 
the Hooghly ? 

The duck-breeders keep the ducks in larze boats, 


and ibere they sell them. But every morning they 
send them out toswim and pick up their daily bread 
as they can. How get them home again? Why, rice 
and other provant is served out at the proper time, 
and scme signal is made which the ducks hear. Taen 
the last duck who returws is seized and beaten horri- 
bly! The corsequence is that the poor ducxs hurry 
with crazy speed, that they may not be the last. And 
your crafty Chinaman gets them all in ia time. 

But the confusion, the quackery, the interaecins 
struggle, and, I fear, the mutual hatreds engendered 
amcng the Jast sixth part of the ducks are terribls t> 
remember, terrible to reflect upon. Just Jike then, 
bowever, is the confusion, are the quackeries, is the 
internecine struggie, and are the mutual hatreds of 
the Saturday-mania. It is these which destroy Sat 
urésy asa day of any efficiency in the calendar. Itis 
these which @efeat all the objects of the resolution- 
mongers. It is because of these that they do not 
sleep a wink when Saturday night comes, after their 
frantic toil. And on Sunday, as they recollect how 
madly they spent their Saturday, and how fruitlessly 
after all, they are obliged to say again: 

“We have done those things which we ought not to 
have done, and. 

**We have left undone those things which we ouzht 
to bave cone,” and so they have to make another set 
of new resolutions for the week new-born. 








BORROWED CRESTS. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


HAT each of us should prefer a cap adorned 
with brilliant plumage to a featherless one, is 
owing to a natural instinct common alike to the highly 
civilized and to the barbarian. But that we should 
want to pluck the feathers out of other caps that were 
made to fit dead and gone heads,-to stick into our own, 
does not tell wellfor our national sense of indepen4d- 
ence and of justice, about which we utter so many big 
words. 

It is a reproach to this aforesaid spirit which is in- 
volved in the spread of the heraldic fever with which 
some worthy Americans have been smitten of late. 
But at the same time I affirm that if we go to the root 
of the thing this reproach does not extend to our Euro- 
pean ancestors who have shown, since early times, a 
fondness for armorial bearings; because in their case 
the fashion originated in a laudable wish to distinguish 
worth from worthlessness. It was at one time their 
only chance of commemorating some valiant or noble 
deed which the descendents of the doer did not wish 
to let die. In very primitive times a surname, recall- 
ing the act or the place in which it was done, was 
added to the original name of the doer. But as time 
went on he sometimes scratched rude signs or sym- 
bols upon his shield or armor, recalling a day of which 
he had reason to be proud; or stuck a feather of a 
peculiar color in his helmet; or wore a scarf whose 
hues henceforth became associated with him who had 
made himeelf a hero, by the strength of his arm or the 
nobleness of his spirit. So that even when he rode 
into the lists with closed visor, all men knew him by 
these simple signs. From such small beginninzs grew 
the entire science of heraldy. 

Later, some celebrated saying or maxim of some 
illustrious member of the knight’s family would be 
added ; or his war cry; or some sentence embodying 
the family policy or its ruling trait. During feudal 
times these devices came to be of the greatest use in 
distinguishing members of different families in public, 
at tournaments, in battles and at court. The family 
honor grew to be connected with them in the most 
intimate manner. The wish to add a feather to his 
‘cap or a. new device to his coat of arms, stimulated 
many a knight to deeds of prowess; the remembrance 
of brave and noble ancestors. The story of the father’s 
well-worn sword and spurs told to the children as soon 
as they could understand it, the cradle songs sung to 
them, such as that one beginning: 

* Oh, hush thee, my baby, thy sire is a knight!” 
fostered in them a noble spirit of competition. 

Thus considered the aristocratic old phrase, Noblesse 
Oblige, has a beautiful signification, meaning as it does, 
that he in whose veins runs the blood of the doers of 
valiant deeds must never foul his ancestral record by 
unworthy thoughts or ways. It means also, that he 
is expected to add something by his personal acts te 
the brightness of the family record. 








But what is it that some of us Americans are seeking 
to do in this matter ? We are stealing, or trying to 
steal, the frayed and broken feathers from the worn- 
out caps that were dropped from heads long since 
crumbled to dust—crests that were fairly won by the 
1ightiul wearers in whose deeds we have no part—that 
we may stick them into our own caps! 

This new-fashioned tendency seems to meso utterly 
inconsistent with our national principles, that I do 
not know what to make of it. It shows such a low- 
bre¢, lazy, worthless and sycophantic spirit, that I 
am reluctant to recognize it as an American tendency. 
We have started a Heraldic College in New York, 
whose busivess it will be to assist all the St. Browns 
and the De Smiths and the De Ja Jenkinses, to steal 
the family arms of some other Brown, Smith or Jen- 
kins iu England, who is not even a huodredth cousin 
of theirs! 

Jenkins gets the idea into his head—or perhaps Mrs, 
J. puts it there for him—that it would be ‘go stylish” 
to havea crest, a family coat of arms of his own, to be 
painted on the Jenkins carriage panels, engraved on 
the Jenkins plate, and stamped upon the Jenkins 
stationery. Jenkin’s highest achievement in arms 
may bave been a passage at yard sticks with a fellow 
clerk in his callow days. He bas never vaulted upon 
apything more lively than a counter; his weapon has 
invariably been that one which is mightier than a 
sword, and which he carries habitually behind his 
ear. Instead of buckler and shield he sports a ** Day- 
beok” and a‘*Journal.’”’ Probably, in the good old 
times, he panoplied himself himself, for his herois 
struggles, in a worn and dingy office coat. The pen, 
the ledger, and tbe office coat are badges of which no 
man beed be ashamed; but he disgraces them and 
makes himself a laughing stock, by cutting those old 
friends of his, who have helped him up to wealth, if 
not to fame; and by overhauling the records of all 
the Jenkinges that ever were heard of, to find some 
faint excuse for saddling himself and tradeupon some 
Sir Jenkins of the middle ages, solely because he was 
so unfortunate as to bear the same name. For what 
part hasthe American Jenkins in the achievements 
which won for that other of old time bis co it of arms? 
I fear Jenkins does net understand the meaning of 
noblesse oblige. 

To want to put feathers in your cap is, as I have said, 
natural enough; but noblesse oblige enjoins upon you 
to quarry your own eagle, and pluck his feathers with 
your own hands, and not steal them from the caps of 
bolder hunters. Thé man who follows no noble aim, 
who has no worthy calling, who has done no noble 
deed, Goes not deserve to perpetuate his memory and 
his neme inthis manner. But if he be a hero, if he 
have done some great and worthy action, he is entitled 
to choose some symbcl or device for his own use, and 
wear as a souvenir of this, if he so will it, and to trans- 
mit it to his descendants, that the memory and exam- 
ple thus kept before their eyes may stimulate them to 
deeds still nobler. This is now the only legitimate use 
to which heraldry can be put. So viewed, it is a 
science worthy of perpetuation. The war for the 
Union gave place to deeds of bravery as splendid as 
any the age of chivalry could boast of. The doers and 
their descendants, if they so will, are entitled to select 
some symbol or cipher which shall serve as a family 
reminder of euch deeds. 

Great inventors, such as Professor Morse; great sol- 
diers, like General Grant; great artists, great poets, 
great statesmen, and great financiers—in short, all 
who have greatly benefited the world, are certainly 
entitled to such; and coats of arms composed under 
these circumstances, and in keeping with these condi- 
tions, are the only ones that an American, not able 
easily to trace his family connections, should be will- 
ing to wear or use. Of course, those who have retained 
unbroken the connection between the past and pres- 
ent are entitled to retain the ancestral bearings, if the 
family have any, and they can rightfully claim them. 
But the man who has never had any family prestige 
to speak of, and who knows it very well, has no busi- 
ness to go ransacking musty old records on the chance 
of finding a name which approximates to his own, 
and from whieh he may pilfer obsolete honors, Let 
him rather, if he finds such a thing necessary to his 
peace of mind, invent for himself a device which shall 
suggest what is most worthy of commemoration in his 
own history, or convert his crest into a reminder of, 
and an inepiration toward what he ought to do if he 
has not done it. ° 
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There is nothing inimical to Republican institutions 
in such a suggestion as this. The reddest of Red Re- 
publicans cannot refuse to belong to the aristocracy of 
merit. 

Many a motto on some ancient coat of arms has been 
hallowed by the great or good thoughts it has ingpired 
in successive generations. 


** Fuis ce que tu dois 
Aé@ vienne que pourra!” 


which, freely translated, means: ‘‘Do that which you 
cught to do, no matter what happens;’’ may have 
strengthened many a doubtful heart in the old French 
family whose motto it was. 


“Cor nobyle 
Cor immobyle,”’ 


bas a sustaining ring in its sound. Indomitable inde- 
pendence is intimated in 


“Un seule me suflit.” 


Death or glory,”’ was the sentence which was sufli- 
cient to keep up the martial spirit in an Irish family 
through successive generations. ‘‘ Ad alta,” has stim- 
ulated ambitious young men to still higher efforts. 

A well-known Pennsylvania politician, celebrated 
for his sagacity and straight-forwardness, invented for 
himself as a seal, a device of a pair of arms, the hands 
of which are grasping firmly the two horns of a bull’s 
head, with the legend: ‘‘ Take hold boldly.” 

We see it is, after all, then, of some importance to 
have a motto, a favorite maxim, a watchword, a re- 
minder, a sort of war-cry on the field of life, which 
shall sound constantly in our ears and be suggest<d 
constantly to our eyes. In this lies all of worth that 
there is now in heraldic devices and inscriptions. 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 


BY MES. H. B. STOWE. 


CROP STATISTICS, 


E devote this week’s installment of the 
‘Leaves’ to the statement of facts promised 
in our last. 

“Our experience in crops. Cabbages—first year, 
sowed seed in light, sandy soil without manure. Weak 
plants—beaten down by rain—lost. Second year, put 
out one anda halfacres of fine plants, large part turned 
out poorly. Part of the land was low, sour and wet, 
and all meagerly fertilized. Crop sold in Jacksonville 
fortwo hundred and fifty dollars. Third year. Three 
acres better, but still inadequately manured, and half 
ruined by the Christmas frost, brought about eight 
hundred dollars. 

Fourth year (’71-2). Two acres better manured, 
planted in low land on ridges five feet apart, returned 
six hundred dollars. In favorable seasons with good 
culture an acre of.cabbages should yield a grossreturn 
of five hundred dollars, of which three hundred would 
be clear profit. 

CUCUMBERS. 


First year. Planted four acres, mostly new, hard, 
sour land, broad-casting, fifty bushels of lime to the 
acre, and using some weak, half rotted compost in the 
hills—wretched crop—the whole lot sent North, did not 
pay for shipment. Second year. One acre and a half 
best land, heavily manured with well rotted compost 
worked into drills eight feetiapart, yielded fifty bushels, 
which brought two hundred and fifty dollars in New 
York. More would have been realized except that an 
untimely hailstorm spoiled the vines prematurely. 

Third year. One anda half acres well cultivated 
and manured, yielded four hundred bushels, and 
brought a gross return of thirteen hundred dollars, 

TOMATOES, 

First year. Lost many plants through rain, aud 
wet, and insufficient manure, Those we got to the 
New York market brought from four to six dollars per 
bushel. 

Second year. Manured too heavily in the hill with 
powerful unfermented manures; a heavy rain helped 
ruin the crop. Those, however, which we sent to 
market brought good prices. 

Third year. None planted for market; but those 
for family use did so well as to put us in good humor 
with the crop, and induce us to plant for this year. 


SWEET POTATOES, 
Every year we have had pretty good success with 


them on land well prepared with lime and ashes. We 
have had 350 bushels to the acre. 


SUGAR CANE 
has done very respectably on one-year-old soil, 
manured with ashes only; while mellow land, well- 
prepared with muck, ashes, and fish guano, has 
yielded about twenty barrels of sugar to the acre. 
IRISH POTATOES. 

We have found these, on light soil, with only mod- 
erate fertilizing, an unprofitable crop at $4; but, on 
good land, with very heavy manuring, decidedly 
profitable at $2 per bushel. Fine potatoes rarely are 
less than that in Jacksonville. They will be ready to 
dig in April and May. 

PEAS 
may be extraordinarily profitable, and may fail en- 
tirely. A mild winter, without severe frosts, would 
brivg them early into market. The Christmas freeze 
of 70 caught a half acre of our peas in blossom, and 
killed them to the ground. 

Planted in the latter part of January, both peas and 





potatoes are pretty sure. We have not done much 
with peas, but a neighbor of ours prefers them to cab- 
bages. He gets about $3 per bushel. 

As a general summary, our friend adds: 

For two years in succession we have found our 
lecding market crops handsomely remunerative. The 
net returns look well compared with those of su3- 
cessful gardening near New York. Cabbages raised 
here during the fall and winter, without any protec- 
tion, bear as good price as do the spring cabbages 
which are raised in cold frames at the North; and 
early cucumbers, grown in the open air, have been 
worth as much to us as tonorthern gardeners who 
have grown them in hot beds. 

‘The secret of our success is an open one, but we our- 
selves do not yet come up to our mark, and reduce 
our preaching to practice. We have hardly made a 
good beginning in high manuring. We did not under- 
stand at first, as we now do, the difference between 
ordinary crops and early vegetables and fruits. Good 
corn may be raised on poor land at the rate of five or 
ten bushels to the acre. But on a hundred acres of 
scantily fertilized land, scarcely a single handsome 
cabbage can be grown. So with cucumbers. They 
will neither be early nor fit for marketif raised on 
ordinary land with ordinary culture. Most of the 
market gardening in Florida, so far as we know it, 
cannot but prove disastrous. Land agents and vis- 
jonaries hold forth that great crops may be expected 
from insignificant outlays, and so they decoy the 
creculous to their ruin. To undertake raising vege- 
tables in Florida, with these ideas of low culture, is to 
embark in a leaky and surely sinking ship. If one is 
unwilling to expend for manure alone upon a single 
acre in one year enough to buy one hundred acres of 
new land, let him give a wide berth to market garden- 
ing. Such expenditures has to be met at the North, 
and there is no getting round it at the South. 

Yet one can economize here as one cannot at the 
North. The whole culture of an early vegetable gar- 
den can go on in connection with the later crop of 
sugarcane. Before our cabbages were off the ground 
this spring we had our cane rows between them, and 
we Lever before prepared the ground and planted the 
cane so easily. On another field we have the cane rows 
eight feet apart, and tomatoes and snap beans inter- 
vening. We have suffered much for lack of proper 


.drainage. We have actually lost enough from water 


standing upon crops to have underdrained the whole 
enclosure. We undertook to till more acres than we 
could do justice to. In farming, the love of acres is 
the root of all evil.’ 

So much for our friends’ experiences. We con- 
sider this experiment a most valuable one for all 
who contemplate buying land and settling in Florida. 
It is an experiment in which untiring industry, 
patience, and economy have been brought into 
exercise. It has been tried on the very cheapest 
laud in Florida, and its results are most instructive. 

Morket gardening must be the immediate source of 
support, and therefore this experiment is exactly in 
point. 

This will show that the land is the least of the ex- 
pense in starting a farm, and that it is best in the first 
ir stance to spend little for land and much for the 


‘culture of it. 


Thousands of people pour down into Florida to 
winter, and must be fed. The Jacksonville market, 
and the markets of all the different boarding establish- 
ments on the river, need ample supplies; and there is 
no fear that there will not be a ready sale for all that 
could be raised. 

Our friends are willing to make a free contribution 
of their own failures and mistakes for the good of 
those who come after. It shows that a new country 
must be studicd and tried before success is attained. 
New-comers, by settling in the vicinity of successful 
planters, may shorten the painful paths of experience. 

All which we commend to all those who have 
written to inquire about buying land in Florida. 








OPENING THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


OR many years the Indian Question has been as 
great a puzzle in the United States as the Eastern 
Question in Europe. The latest phase of this kaleido- 
scopic question is in reference to the so-called Indian 
Territory, with whose location every student of 
geograpby is familiar. By a series of treaties made be- 
tween the years 1817 and 1836, the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Indians gave up their 
homes east of the Mississippi, in consideration of free 
transportation to, and a liberal allotment of, land in a 
large tract of country west of Arkansas, and watered 
by the Arkansas River and its tributaries. They lived 
there in peace and quiet until 1861, when they took 
part in the Rebellion against the United States Gov- 
ernment. Aiter the suppression of the Rebellion, new 
treaties were made with these tribes, who surrendered 
a part of their lands for the occupancy of other tribes 
which were moved there by order of the Government, 
These tribes Included the Kiowas, Comanches, Potta- 
wattamies, and ten or twelve others, numbering alto- 
gether about fifteen thousand persons. The other five 
tribes previously mentioned number about forty-five 
thousand, so that a census of the Indian Territory 
would show a population of not far from sixty thou- 
sand. They occupy about seventy thousand square 
miles, or forty-five million acres of land, of which only 
a few thousand acres are under cultivation or im- 
proved in any way. About three-fourths of these In- 
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dians are settled and civilized to a greater or less de. 
gree; the remainder are wild, or, in Western parlance 
“blanket” Indians, the latter name being given them 
because they do not wear trowsers and other civilizeg 
garments like the members of the five original tribgg, 
The civilized Indians till the soil to a limited extent, 
but their ‘* blanket’’ neighbors retain their wild con. 
dition and do not engage in agriculture or aay other 
kind of productive labor. The land in the Territory js 
of the richest character, and would produce abun. 
dantly; but under the present arrangements it is 
practically a desert. By the existing treaties, no white 
men are allowed to settle in the Indian Territory, 
though a good many white men have gone there, and 
by marrying Indian women have become members of 
the tribes and inhabitants of the Terrisory. A fair 
proportion of these white Indians are criminals and 
vagabonds who fled from the surrounding States to 
escape the effect of laws they had violated. In spite 
of these intermarriages, the numbers of the Indians 
are steadily decreasing by the inevitable decay pecu- 
liar to the red races. Ten years ago the Cherokees 
were about 25,000 strong, the Choctaws 22,000, and the 
Creeks 20,000. They now number 16,000, 15,090, and 
14,000, respectively. The decrease is still more rapid 
in other tribes. 

When the original treaties were made, the Indiaw 
Territory was in the extreme southwestern coraer 
of the United States. Texas, a Mexican proviace, 
bounded it on the south; Kansas, on its north, was an 
unsettled region; and Arkansas, on its east, was very 
sparsely inhabited. Arkansas, Texas, and Kansas, are 
now prosperous and rapidly-growing States which 
surround the Indian Territory on three sides. Texas 
wishes a northern, and Kansas a southern outlet for 
the purposes of trade, and Arkansas has the same wish 
for a western outlet. But the Indian Territory, as at 
present organized, stands in their way; and stands, 
too, a barrier to the southwestern progress of civiliza- 
tion. Thousands of cattle for the Eastern markets are 
annually driven northward from Texas. The Indians 
lay a heavy tax on the passage of these cattle through 
their Territory, and in this way compel the people of 
New York, and other Eastern cities, to pay more for 
their beef than if the transit were free. Kansas wishes 
to send its cereals to Texas; but the Indian restrictions 
in great measure prevent the desired traffic. And the 
Indian tribes occupy the anomalous position of dis- 
tinct nations living within the United States but not 
subject to our laws and regulations. They make their 
own laws and administer them in their own way; and 
their independence of the surrounding States and 
the National Government makes their land a de- 
sirable refuge for several varieties of white crim- 
inals. a 

The interests of the country at large, and especially 
of the States above mentioned, as well as the work of 
civilizing and Christianizing the Indians, imperatively 
require that the Territory should be opened to set- 
tlement, and governed just as other parts of the coun- 
try are governed. And the interests of justice require, 
quite as imperatively, that this opening to settlement 
shall be accomplished in tbe fairest possible. manaer, 
and without loss to the Indians. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, these lands are nearly worthless, though 
among the richest in America. With white settlers in 
their midst, and with the towns and villages sure to 
spring into existence within a few years, the soil 
would be as valuable as that of any parts of the sur- 
rounding States. <A bill is now before Congress with 
the special object of opening the country, and at 
the same time respecting all the rights of the In- 
dians. 

It provides that the Indian Territory shall hereafter 
bear the name of Oklahama, (‘‘ Home of the Indian,’’) 
and have a regular territorial government, with offi- 
cers appointed in the usual way. Every man, woman 
and child—Indian, negro, white or mixed—living in 
the Territory, and belonging to the tribes within it, 
at the time of the passage of the bill, shali receive a 
160 acres uf land wherever he may select, such land 
to be inalienable for twenty years, and held afterward 
in fee simple. The rest of the land shall be sold by the 
Government to actual settlers, just as other public 
lands are sold, fer $1.25 an acre. The money received 
for this land shall be placed to the credit of the Indians, 
and used in any way they may choose. It may be 
divided among them, or may constitute a fund for the 
establishment and support of schools, churches, or 
other public institutions. A careful computation by 
somé of the leading Cherokees shows that by this plan 
the wealth in lands and money of an Indian family, 
counted at four persons would be $7,136, or twice a3 
much as the average family wealth of Massachusetts, 
and ‘three times that of Ohio. A square mile of land 
would be ample for the occupation of an Indian fam- 
ily, and there could be no complaint that the inhabi- 
tants were inconvenienced for want of room. Many 
of the most intelligent Indians, especially those who 
are deeply interested in the civilization and enlighten- 
ment of their people, are earnest advocates of the 
measure, and one of them recently made an eloquest 
speech in its behalf while on-a visit to Washington. 
“Make us citizens of the United States,” he pleaded; 
“vive each man a fee simple title to his quarter sec- 
tion of land, and sell the residue for our common ben- 
efit. Of what use are our millions of acres, which we 
can neither sell nor occupy? Arm us with the power 
and right of American citizens, and depend upon it 
the Indian will bless you. You struck the shackles 
from the limbs of four millions of slaves; and while 
still blinded by the full blaze of liberty, you girded 
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them with the armor of American citizenship, and 
pade them protect their new-born rights. Do as 
much for the Indian.” K. 








' _A dishonest and malignant critic, by severing 
passages from their context, may make the best book 
sppear to condemn itself. A book thus unfairly 
treated may be compared to the laurel—thereis honor 
in the leaves but poison in the extract. 








CHURCH UNITY IN GERMANY. 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


HILE the new German kingdom is doing 
every thing to perfect its unity by a national 
Parliament House (to be built at Bérlin), a uniform cur- 
rency, uniform weights and measures, a uniform pos- 
tal srrangement, and as far as possible a uniform pol- 
icy in the new phases of ecclesiastical, educational and 
social.questions that have arisen out of the war and 
the Empire, the “kingdom of God’’ within this 
Deutsches-Reich seems more than ever a house divided 
against itself. The new manifestation of sectarian, or 
to use the Prussian term of Confessional zeal, directly 
after a war in which Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
fought side by side for the unity of the Fatherland, 
grows out of the political situation. It is due in part 
to the abnormal relations which have hitherto sub- 
sisted in Prussia between the Church and the State— 
relations which are now threatened by the more lib- 
eral or non-Confessional] policy toward which tie 
State is tending; and in part to that competition for 
power which the consciousness of a new and greater 
national life through the Empire has awakened in all 


‘parties, political and ecclesiastical. Indeed, it was to 


be expected that the unity of Germany, accomplished 
through the combination of all interests against a com- 
mon enemy, would bring these various interests into 
more lively competition as soon as the pressure of the 
common danger should be removed. Against the out- 
ward foe, the unity of Germany is that of organized, 
consolidated military force, under the almost dicta- 
torial supremacy of Prussia. But within herself Ger- 
mapy desires a unity of freedom, with fair play, which 
means the opportunity for each party and interest to 
get control of the State if it can, or atleast to compel 
the government to make the best terms withit as an 
opposing and agitating “ Fraction.” 

This free play of diversity under unity is well ex- 
pressed by Von Holkendorff in his little tract, Das 
Deutsche Reich und die Constituirung der Christlichen 
Fitctigionsparteten. Unified now is all that in which 
before there was notoriously the greatest division in 
German life—the army, diplomacy, and the material 
interests of trade. Sundered remain those conceras 
in which the greatest unity of the German spirit had 
notoriously been manifested: the institutions of 
science, art, education, culture,—though from these 
arose the idea of unity in Germany. Ecclesiastical af- 
fairs were not touched in the legislation for the em- 
pire. These remain with the several States; and they 
belong, undoubtedly, to that second category of in- 
terests in which the German spirit of division has 
hitherto shown itself most active. The Christian- 
Church parties in Germany, in all their contentions, 
are most certainly anti-national. 

These parties consist, first, of the two grand di- 
visions, the Protestant and the Catholic. But the 
Catholics are now subdivided into Uitramontanists 
and Old Catholics. Protestants, as usual, appear uno- 
der a great diversity of names—Orthodox, Liberal, 
Moderate, Union, New Evangelical, etc. ; butare repre- 
sented chiefly by three communions—the Lutheran 
and the Reformed, which date from the Reformation; 
and the “ Union,” which, though of recent origin, is 
the most influential church in Prussia, and through 
its relations with the government, holds a sort of 
spiritual pre-eminence which excites the envy and 
jealousy of the rest. Mighty, indeed, is the Ober- 
Consistorialrath, with a power of excommunication 
like that of the Vatican itself, and with somewhat of 
the seme assumption of infallibility in the exercise of 
this power. - 

Quite recently two pastors, Drs. Lisco and Lydow, 
were charged with certain mythical heresies and sum- 
marily deposed. An illustrated newspaper pictured 
the head of the Consistorial Rath with this excom- 
munication in his hand, and a Catholic priest with the 
Archbishop’s excommunication of the Old Catholics at 
Berne, balancing each other on the double trapezium. 
And, in point of fact, upon the clerical supervision of 
the schools, many of the more stringent Orthodox go 
With the Catholics against the more liberal ‘Protest- 
ants. While these greater churches are contending 
for the spiritual control of the Empire, the minor 
sects, ‘Old Lutheran,’’ “ Protestantenverein,” etc.» 
having no hold upon the State, are of course in the back- 
ground ; yet the principles upon which some of the 
more progressive sects are based must eventually per- 
meate and fuse the Protestant body throughout the 
German nation. 

Attempts have been made by good men in the larger 
cCommunions to bring about a more complete mani- 
festation of Protestant unity; but these attempts run 
too much in the line of formal organizations and de- 
clarations of faith, which are likely to end in creating 
4 lew sect. Two principles—the entire separation of 
the Church from the State, and the self-government 
of the local church—must prepare the way for the 





expression of the higher unity. Just now the state of 
the church in Germany is analogous to that of the cur- 
rency. A new unit, the Mark, has been created, and a 
gold piece of twenty marks has been issued as the 
standard ; but each State retains its old currency, with 
the endless confusion of groschen, kreutzer, thaler, gul- 
den, schillinge, schwaren, pfennige. All these curren- 
cies are capable of being reduced to some sort of rela- 
tion to the new standard, but with endless variations 
of discount and exchange. By and by the Mark as 
yet uncoined, will absorb them all. The Mark is the 
unit of Faith, alike for all believers; the golden stand- 
ard is the one true church, as related to which every 
communion has some appreciable value, but in ex- 
change for which none could be accepted without a 
heavy discount. 








PRIMARY TRUTHS. 


OME one hassaid it does not matter much where 
a bird builds his nest, for he has the whole heaven 
to fly in; and if the diocese of Bishop Clark is to be 
measured by the extent of his influence, it is a good 
deal larger than the State of Rhode Island. What he 
has condensed into the three hundred pages of this 
compact volume has been republished more than once 
in England. It has been thought worthy there of 
being issued not only in the usual form, butin a shil- 
ling edition, which has been selling about the Rail- 
Road stations, and obtaining a large circulation. It 
has been favorably received also in Berlin, and now 
we learn that it has become a text book in Japan, 
and is being translated by Nakamma into classic 
Chinese. 

The secret of its popularity may be discovered prob- 
ably in its conciseness, its remarkable clearness of 
thought and language, and in the fact that it bezins at 
the beginning. The only formal division of the boox 
is into chapters; but as we read on we see that its con- 
tenis might be ranged under the two general heads 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. For the purposes 
of the author it is all the better that this is not an- 
nounced; the transition is more gradually made, and 
probably with a surer conviction of the necessity and 
the importance—in the minds which it is his special 
aim to ipfluence—of an authoritative revelation. 

We can give buta brief sketch of his lines of thought, 
He starts out wi'h this most fundamental of all ques- 
tions: Is thereaGod? Itis sharply put, and it is as 
sharply answered. Intoa few pages the author has 
crowded a great deal of solid thought; and it seems 
to be the thought of one whose search after truth has 
compelled him to look thoroughly into this matter for 
hims¢lf, and to ascertain whether there be any basis 
for the whole superstructure of religion or not. First, 
the Atheist’s creed is fairly given. Tnen the arzuments 
of the Poritivists are very honestly, we think, placed 
before tbe reader, and are honestly met and an- 
swered. The really hard work of the book is just 
here. Itis not done of course in the fullest way—that 
instead of a chapter would have required a volume— 
but it exhibits great carefulness, varied and co npre- 
hensive reading, and an assured and philos»phic 
spirit. The uvsurmountable difficulties of muterial- 
ism are set out into a clear, cold light, and then the 
reasons for believing in the existence of an intelligent, 
personal First Cause are given, wisely arranged, pre- 
sented with much force, and to usin a way that leaves— 
even from this point of view—a solid, satisfactory 
conviction that God is, that the Christ of Richter’s 
dream, searching up through the worlds till he stood 
on the utmost height and verge of creation, gazing 
upward, would not find instead of the loving eyes of 
the All-Father, but ‘‘ an empty eye-socket.”’ 

After this the task which the author has set himself 
to accomplish is comparatively an easy one. He re- 
views the mythologies, to decide the question, Who is 
God? He gathers up the revelations of nature within 
us and around us to determine what God is, and whe- 
ther be rules, and what isthe nature of his laws, and 
at last to direct all these converging lines to the focal 
question, so intensely important to us, ‘“‘ Does God hold 
man responsible?” 

The answer to these inquiries the author makes to 
lead up to the second principal question of his book, 
**Has God ever made a direct revelation to man?”’ 

Assuming that the point which be has been discuss- 
ing in the previous chapters are settled, he approaches 
the solution of this one by a reference to the universal 
lorging for such a revelation, and the recognized need 
of it, and the general belief that it is a probable and 
expected thing. With the consciousness of sin, and 
the conviction that God holds men responsible for it, 
there comes evidently and everywhere before the hu- 
man mind theproblem with which the mind of even 
Socrates wrestled in vain, ‘‘ Will God forgive?” Is he 
like his laws, inexorable? In addition to this impera- 
tive demand, there is theinstinct of prayer, and also 
the universal desire to be assured that after our bodies 
are laid in the dust we shall have a personal and con- 
scious being. 

The author makes much of the fact that while a 
primitive monotheism may be discerned in the tradi- 
tions and mythologies of all the principal nations, in 
every vation but one it has given way to an incongru- 
ous and corrupting idolatry, from which they have 
never recovered. We naturally turn to that one, 
therefore, with the expectation of finding that there, 
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if anywhere, God bas interposed, and that with them 
we shall find his communications to man. The laws 
of evidence are them passed in review, and somewhat 
of the usual methods are employed to establish the 
fact that the great moral and religious truths of the 
Bible have been directly revealed and confirmed by 


God. 


Did our limits permit, we should like to give the 
author’s very frank and interesting treatment of 
some of the questions which arise in the progress of 
the discussion. He rejects emphatically the theory of 
plenary verbal inspiration; and his excisions, very de- 
cisively made, of many portions of the Bible from 
whatis to be received as inspired of God, are calcu- 
lated to free the Christian Apelogies from some diffi- 
cult tasks, and to commend themselves, in their gen- 
eral drift, to those who desire to take large and intrin- 
sically important views of this much-debated matter. 
Doubtless some, who in the main sympathize with his 
general views, may hesitate to indorse all his opin- 
ions here. He broadly excludes from authoritative in- 
spiration all mundane history, the expressions of per- 
sonal feelings, and the logical forms of argument— 
making the statement of a revealed fact or truth au- 
tkoritative, but not the arguments in defense of it. 
He deprecates microscopic criticism, and inveighs 
against the too often dishonest use of isolated “ proof 
texts,’’ demanding that the general scope and substan- 
tial teachings of the Sacred Scriptures shall be re- 
ceived in afair and sensible way. There is, perhaps, 
a reminiscence of the discussion by which Andover 
troubled Princeton, a few years since, in the passage 
where the author insists also on the importance of 
distinguishing, in all supernatural relations, between 
the literal and the poetical elements, and of not classing 
the language of emotion with that of dogma. The 
anxiety of Bishop Clark centers evidently on the 
preservation of the Bible as a divinely inspired ‘‘ rule 
of faith and practice.’”’ He would deliver its defenders 
from those “‘superfiluous difficulties which have often 
given the enemy occasion to blaspheme.”’ He seeks to 
raise its great truths out of innumerable petty entan- 
glements, and so to set them free to work with their 
‘full power upon thoughtful minds, that otherwise 
may be repelled from faith in God and his Word. “It 
is asad mistake,” he says, ‘‘ when the drapery of doc- 
tiine is so identified with the doctrine itself that the 
metsphor is actually substituted for the truth.’”’” And 
this is his feeling in regard to all that is merely illus- 
trative or incidental. 

There are many other things in the volume which 
are admirably treated, such as the establishment of 
the canon, the origin of Christianity, the resurrection 
of Jesus, and his position in history. We can but 
barely name them. The book is replete with fresh- 
ness and life. It is written with a free hand, self-re- 
strained,.and controlled by an intelligent view of the 
whole field of controversy, and as if the author were 
never forgetful of a clear-minded, sincere doubter 
looking over his shoulder. The most of it reads as if 
the author himself had swung violently away from 
hyper-Calvinistic and literalizing views, in which 
perhaps he had been educated, and, after intercourse 
with minds of the opposite extreme, had found it im- 
possible to rest with them, and so, with much ques- 
tioning and study and tossing, had found what he 
thinks to be the safe and pleasant middls way, where 
all the great truths and desirable influences of the 
Bible are retained, and both reason and the moral 
sense are shielded from wounds that take the life. 

It is a book to be given with discrimination into the 
hands of those who need it, either for themselves, or 
to use with others. This describes so large a class, 
however, that we should not be surprised to learo, in 
a few years, that the book had been run throuzh sey- 
eral editions, : 


THE CARDINAL DE VIVIEBS. 
BY AGATE. 


IVE hundred years ago, a peasant boy was 
taking care of his pigs in a little village near 
Annecy. Some monks, passing along the road, called 
to him, ‘“‘ Boy, which is the way to Geneva?” Heran 
eagerly toward them, to point out the way, and to 
talk, if he might, with these holy men who were going 
down to the city. Pleased with the bright-faced, in- 
telligent boy, one of them said, ‘‘ Why don’t you go 
to Geneva yourself, and study? Come with us and we 
will put you in the way of learning.” ‘O, I would 
like it of all things!” ‘‘Come then, What is your 
name?” ‘John Allarm&. Can you wait while I run 
to buy a pair of shoes? for I cannot travel so far bare- 
footed.’’ Breathless with haste and excitement he 
rushed into the little shop of the village shoemaker, 
and found a pair of shoes. His countenance fell, how- 
ever, when on counting up the contents of his slender 
purse, he found the sum fell two-penee short of the 
price of the shoes. 

“No matter, my boy,” cried the good-natured cob- 
bler, “take them, and pay me the two-pence when 
you are cardinal. For mark my words, John, you 
will be cardinal yet.’’ 

John laugbed. **And when I am,” he satd, “ I’ll 
pay my debt!” The sboemaker looked after him as 
he ran down the road after the monks, and shook his 
head. ‘* Well promised, my fine fellow, but it’s easier 
for a peasant boy to win a cardinal’s estate than for 
the cardinal to remember when he was a peasant 
boy!’? And he went back to his bench, sighing over 
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the incratitude of the prosperous, while John trudged 
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on to Geneva with the monks, “both hearing them, 
and asking them questions.” He studied with great 
zeal at Geneva, and afterward at Avignon, where he 
became doctor of canon law. Pope Clement VIL. was 
residing at Avignon, and hearing of t2e great merit 
and talents of the young man, appointed him tutor to 
his nephew. Apt to teach, as he had been to learn, he 
delighted the Pope, who made bim Cardinal, and 
Bishop of Viviers, and afterward Archbishop of Arles. 
The next Pope made him Bishop of Ostia, and agiin 
the succeeding Pope made him Chancellor of the Ro- 
man Church. 

But Jobn Allarmet, Cardinal Viviers, was a greater 
man than the shrewd shoemaker had expected, for hs 
cid remem ber those two pence, and the time when he 
was a peasant boy. He made his kind friend tae cob- 
bler steward of bis household; and built a chapel at 
Geneva, as a grateful memorial of his eluvation, ia 
which he placed a picture of the barefvot boy tending 
pigs under an oak. The walls of this chapel were 
furtkermore adorned with representations of swiae, 
acorns and oak leaves. 

At Annecy, he founded a hospital, and supported 
manufactories in order to clothe the poor with their 
produce, and all the latter years of bis loag life he 
supplied thirty poor people with daily food and lodg- 
ing. 

In the height of his fortune he visited the p9or little 
village of Brogni, his birthplace, and gathere1 all its 
old peasants sround his table, and by innumera)ls 
and touching ac‘s of kindness toward the poor he 
showed them how we)l he remembered haviug beeu 
poor likethem. 

Ard yet. because this man’s iaterests were identi- 
* fled with those of the greet Romish despotism which 
was trying to crush out freedom of thought from 
Europe, because his opisions were formed by i5, a2] 
his allegiance given to it, we find him standiag on ths 
wrorg side just where his life touches most noticea»ly 
the life of his age. He was President of that men- 
orable Council of Constance which tried and o9:- 
demned John Huss, the St. John of the Reform ition, 
as Luther, a century afterward, was its St. Paul. He 
made the journey from Rome an old man of mre 
than three-score years and ten, in a rich equipage, 
with a megpificent array of scarlet splendor, sur- 
rounced by eighty attendants on horseback. At tne 
head of tbat illustrious assembly, at Constance, he 
heard and doomed the best man on God’s earth, the 
greatest light of bis dark age, and thought he did 
God service! Jobn Huss went up from his fiery m tr- 
tyrdom to becrowned in God's Eternal City. Joha, 
Cardinal Viviers, went back in honor andsplendor to 
the Pope’s ** Eternal City,’’ where he was appointel 
Archbishop of Geneva. The old man was overjoyed 
at the prospect of returning to the home of his boy- 
hood. But-it was too late; he diedin Roms, and only 
returned to his native land with funeral pomp, to be 
buried in that little chapel in Geneva, where those 
who read the monumental record of his greatavss 
wight see also the lowly estate from which he 
sprang. 

This man’s integrity was as renowned as his learn- 
ing, and his benevolence as great as his zeal for his 
church, With what mutual surprise, with what 
strange re-adjustment of all preconceived opinions, 
must John Huss ard the Cardinal have recognized 
each other in the shining streets of God’s wids Ccl2s3- 

tial City! 








MAZZINI. 
BY AN ITALIAN-AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


HAT shall I write of him who has been the 
dream of my youth, the idol of my manhoo1— 
him whom I have followed in faith and in action 
threvgh all the vicissitudes of my early life? 
it was in the dark days of 1846 and 1847, when Ituly 
lay prostrate before seven of the most corrupt aad 
tyrannical courts of Europe, that I heard Mazzini’s 
name whispered among those who had still the cour- 
age to hope that the day of redemption would ‘yet 
dawn upon Italian soil. Charles Albert, of Piedmont, 
the Dukes of Parma, of Modena and of Cuszany, the 
King of Naples, the Pope of Rome, and the Empe- 
ror of Austiia, each had a slice of the beautiful and 
classic peninsula; each reveled in the profligasies of a 
court, and in the despotism of an army; and the peo- 
ple, ignorant and divided, were ouly tributaries to the 
general demorslization These petty tyrants were all 
allied in the mora) degradation of that time, ani the 
holy successor of St. Petegwas foremost in the impi- 
ous werk. “Better,’’ the Pope thought, “that the 
Italians sbould be s!aves than that they should think.” 
The papal hicrarc by was more afraid of popular intel- 
ligence than of all the monarchs of Europe. Gregory 


XVIL, then Pope of Rome, excelled in tyranay all‘ 


other potentates. His State was the azimuth circle, 
where human intelligence was to surrender or perish. 
The pu'pit, the confessional, and the death-bed, were 
mace the sources of influence upon thought; and the 
dung on or the anathema was used to crush every as- 
piration to freedom. 

Disunited, discouraged and power'ess, the [ta'iaus 
bore the insolence of their masters with uneasy ani 
sullen resignation. There seemed to be no hope for 
them. The whole of Europe was a heartless accessory 
to the great crime; and in thcse days we, tie students, 
the ovly ones who Gared eonspire, or even meet to 
talk, would sadly return to our homes thro-«gh circu- 
itous or unsuspected routes, for fear of the ever- 


Italy,” of which Mazzini was the creator. 





watchful police, who only wanted.the most flimsy ex- 
cuse to cast us in a dungeon for good behavior. 

Such was Italy in the dark days of 1846 and 1847, 
when an incident occurred which revealed to me a 
new world, although I was but a Jad of eighteen. 

I lived in the classic old town of Mantua, where 
amusements Were not many norattractive. I concluded, 
one evening, however, to hear the opera “ Puritani.’’ 
In the rendition of the opera two artists had the te- 
merity to sing the great duetto known as the 
* Liberty Sopg.’’ The Austrian officerz, who by rezu- 
Jation occupicd the front seat, hissed. The Italiaas 
applauded. In an instant the whole audience was on 
its feet; the officers put their hands on the hilts of 
thcir swords, but the Italians resolutely applauded 
and called for an “ encore.’’ The Austrians, some what 
dismayed, retired; but the curtain fel', not to risa 
agéin during the season; tae artists were arrested, the 
theater closed. ; 

I returned home with a friend, walking silently and 
reflecting upon the scene, when sudéenly [ exclained, 
*“ Where is this state of things to end? Have wea not 
a man?” Softly my friend whispered in my ear, 
“ Mazzin’.” ‘**Who is Mazzioi?” I quickly inquired. 
‘“*Hush!” said my friead. *‘*‘ Come with me.” 

That night, as I heard all about Mazzini, I saw a ray 
ofhope. There was an organization called ‘** Young 
Since 1330 
had Mazzini applied his whole miad ard means to 
perfect an intelligent organization that should evenotu- 
ally gatherunder the white, red and green, and hurl the 
tyrants from their thrones, and the foreigners from his 
ecuntry. A dercription of this rean, who-devoteia 
whole life to one purpose, the elevation and eman:i- 
pation of his people, miy be of sufficient iaterest to 
the reader for me to tarry here and give Riffini's de- 
lineation of his appearance as a young man on the 
very threshold of his career: 

“He had a finely-shaped head, the forehead spacious and 
promincnt, and eyes black as jet, at times darting lightnin zs. 
His complexion wa’ a pale olive, and his features, remarka- 
bly striking altogether, were set, so to speak, in a profusion 
of flowing black hair. The expression of his countenance, 
grave and almost severe, was softened by a smile of great 
sweetness, mingled with a certain shrewdness, betraying a 
rich comic vein. He spoke well and fluently; and when he 
warmed upon a subject, there was a fascinating power in his 
eyes, his gesture, his voice, his whole bearing, that was quite 
irresistible. His life was one of retirement and study. The 
amusements common with young men of his age had no 
attraction for him. His morals were irreproachable; his 
conversation was always chaste. If any of the young com- 
panions he gathered around him occasionally indulged in 
some wanton jest, or expression of double meaning, Mazzini 
would put an immediate stop to it by some one word, which 
never failed of its effect. 

**He was well versed in history and in the literature not 
only of his own but of foreign countries. Spare and thin in 
body, ke had an indefatigably active mind. He wrote much 
and we)l bothin prose and verse. A passionate lover of lid- 
erty under every shape, there breathed in his fiery soul an in- 
domitable spirit of revolt against tyranny and oppression of 
every sort. Kind, sympathetic, gencrous, never did he refuse 
service or advice. His library, as well as his purse, was 
always at the command of his friends. 

* His grief for the condition of his country wa3 so predom- 
inant that he conceived the idea of dressing in black, as if 
mourning for it, which color he never changed to the last day 
of his life.” 

Such was Mszzini, as his college and life friend, Rnuf- 
fini, describes him at the age of 20, and that portruit is 
the accurate one of his whole life, as he scarce y 
changei except in pbysical development and decay, 
andin the maturity of his early thoughts and aspira- 
tions. 

At that early age he perceived that ignorance was; 
the woret enemy of his country. The press wa; closed 
to every aspirant of progress, the schocls were under 
the tuition of priests and Jesuits, and literature in the 
bands of pedantic and obsequious ‘‘literati,’’ who 
cared more for the nod of the courtier than the ap- 
plavse efthe multituces. He then commenced a dis- 
guised war against these sycophants in well-dizested 
art'cles published in the Indicatore at Genoa, and ia 
the Autologia at Florence. But the disgu‘se was 
qu'ckly detected, and his articles returned. Failing in 
this, he joined the “‘ Carbonari,”’ a sort of sscret poli‘- 
ical society, which, however, lacked all the elemeats 
of power, organization and principle. He strove to 
make of these disorganized and almost purposele33 us- 
sociations a powerful center around which the thiok- 
ipg and daring youths could gather. But ino his 
attempt he was discovered, first endungeoned, and 
finally exiled. 

He then retired to Marseilles, in France, where he 
commenced his work of propsgandism in earnest, a 
labor which he never left until the last breath of his 
life. He there edited the famous paper Young Italy, 
which in time became the terror of all the tyran‘s of 
Europe. 

He was then probably in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age. He was an exile. How he felt his punish- 
mentcan be described only in his owa words, tra3- 
lated as follows: 

* Exile! He who first devised this punishment had noither 
father, mother, friend or lover. Could he hear the cry of 
agony, of solitude, that bursts from the depth of the exile’s 
soul, when the memory of all be has lost, the image of his 
loving mother, the faces of his fellow citizens, and the form 
of the virgin of his love, pass like mocking phantoms before 
him; could he read the dark thoughts that rush like storm- 
qouds over his spirit, until its divine ray is obscured bya 
multitude of wild and disordered visions; the anguish of de- 
spair that poisons the spring of life, and the fever that under- 
mines it, he would surely pause ere he doomed his fellow- 








man to the curse of the fratricide. * * * The dread of 
destruction, by stupefying the faculties, may lessen tho 
grief, and one blow of the ax cut short every desire, affeg- 
tion, hore, terror; but the exile. throughout his torture of g 
thousand hours, lives, lives in all the energy of his strength, 
in all the fullness of his sensibilities, and no shaft of sor 
row’s quiver spares him.” 

Exiles, like ourselves, cannot read these lines with. 
out feeling the eloquence of sorrow which they con- 
vey. 

Mazzini, the revolutionist at home, became the oon. 
spirator abroad. 

His system, however, was neither a revolution nor gq 
conspiracy. It wasasystematic warfare. Now with 
the per, again with the sword, he was for forty years 
the unconquered enemy of tyrants. His terms were 
faith against materialism, education against ignor. 
ance, freedom against slavery, religion agaiast R). 
mmsnism, equality against favoritism, plurality agaiast 
individualism. ; 

The revolution of Mazzini was not the frantic anj 
aimlessrushtoarms. It was the revolution of idoas, 
the development of progress. It was the inculcation 
of Culy instead of mere submission. His apostolata 
was universal, although the objective aim was the sal- 
vation of his own country. Unification was the pre- 
dominant object of his efforts; the Republic was his 
faith. To obtain the former, without which the lat. 
ter wes impossible, he was willing to appeal even to 
the smbition of kings and of the Pope. King Caarles 
Albert and Pope Pius IX. did not listen to his el:- 
quent appeals, they did not heed his warnings. 

Ambitious, but weak, they made promises which 
they never kept. Mazzini knew and declared thit 
the promises were mere deceptions. Itso turned out 
many a time to the regret of thousands of sorrow- 
svicken families. 

The honesty of the would-be popular monarchs 
failing him, he challenged them so boldly, he har- 
assed them so resolutely,-that in a few years they be- 
gan to fear and falter, and even to yield. Like a vol- 
cano, they did not know where and how soon he 
would burst forth. 

It is said that Mazzini was simply a restless revolu- 
tionist, even a heartless covspirator. That isa great 
artor. Revolution to bim was the only possible means 
to educate the people. It was through revolution 
only that the question of their welfare could be 
brought before them; and it was through conspiracy 
ouly that revolution was possible. All the monarchies 
of Europe were allied against the people. The fa- 
mous “ holy alliance,”’ signed by all the monarchs of 
Eurcpe in 1815, was the extirguisher of every “‘ holy” 
effort of the people to maintain tbeir autonomy. Na- 
tions had been subdivided into _principalitias to 
Cestroy nationality. Foreign bayonets were brought 
to defend forcign tbrones. The dungeon or the seaf- 
fold was the recompense for all liberal or national 
efforts. The press had been reduced to a mere official 
crgan, and tolerated only by the grace of the rulers. 
The inviolability of the post-office, the sacredness of 
the church were wantonly disregarded, the family 
circle invaded, the very secrets of the confessional di- 
vulged. in the attempt to crush any and every effort, 
from whatever source, to give the people some com- 
prehension of their abasement. 

Under tke circumstances, nothing was left to the 
great patriot but to conspire and revolutionizs. 
Tbrovgh the revolution the people would learn more 
in three days thanin ten years of peace. Whenever 
Mazzini felt that bis country was in danger of dying 
Srcm stupor, he fearlessly applied the lancet. A few 
bled, and a few died, but thousands woke not to go to 
sleep again. It was this systematic course of revolu- 
tion that stimulated the people into energy and 
thought. 

It is an axiom that revolutions never go back- 
ward, and the people of Italy progressed at every 
shock. These movements, even if unsuccessful, 
made them aware that there was a power which 
would now and then burst forth and make th3 
tyrants tremble. Every successive revolution demon- 
stratcd that this power had an inherent force of 
growtb, for every successive attempt wa3 on 4 
larger scale, until, in 1848, it spread over the 
whole of Europé, shaking every throne to its 
fcundstion, and hurling Lovis Philippe from the 
reysl ckair of France, Ferdinand of Austria from 
Vienna, the Dukes of Modena, Parma, and Tu- 
cany from Italy, and Pope Pius the Ninth from 
Rime. 

The Milanese fought for five days twenty-five 
thousand Austrians headed by Radetzky, the General- 
issimo of the Austrian army, in the streets and from 
house to house, until the foreigners were ignomia- 
iously driven out of the fair city. Every city in Italy 
had risen and expelled the Austrians, with the ex- 
ception of the four fortresses. This revolution, s0 
brilliant and so successful, was only a progressive 
step in the system of revolutions by Mazzini. 

Mazzini, nevertheless, failed at that time; not 
through the revolution, however, but through King 
Charles Albert, who, jealous and frightened at the 
suecess of Mazzivi, undertook the leadership of the 
war that followed. Mazzini mistrusted him, and a4- 
vised that the revolution should go on, but he was 43 
usual assailed by the egotism and fanaticism of tke 
ecnservatives and by those who would rather have a 
“regular army ” to fight for them than fight them- 
selves. Moazzini yielded; but, Cassandra-like, in a 
few months he saw his worst fears realized: the whole 
army of King Charles Albert was driven across the 
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Ticino; and the army of volunteers, distrusted by the 
political king, was sacrificed and disbanded. 

Thus ended the most magnificent revolution the 
world ever saw. It was those who called Mazzini a 
utopian and a conspirator who — that frightful 
reverse upon their country. 

In all the misfortunes that befell that poor people 
Mazzini stood alone and unconquered, bidding his 
friends not to despair, saying, that if the war was lost 
through the treachery or incapacity of a king, the 
revolution was a moral success, ‘‘Our people,” said 
he, “will have a pew sorrow in common, their tears 
will mingle, and they will be wiser the next time. ’ 

The revolution hzd the effect of breaking ths “‘hcly 
alliance.’’ Mazzini had caused a king to fight against 
his kingly allies, and confusion to reign supreme 
among the courts. A Prince, President of the Re- 
public of France, had betrayed and crushed the 
Republic of Rome; but the coup d@’ etat of 1852 soon 
taught the French that the same Prince could 
slaughter French citizens in the streetsof Paris. That 
Prince became the Emperor of the French. His am- 
bition received its full measure of gratification at the 
coronation; but the ghost of slain brothers rose be- 
fore him, and he never after ceased to wish that the 
Republic of Rome had been slain by other hands. 

Mazzini did not allow Napoleon to rest in peace 
over the degradation of his own country of France. 
The uneasy sleep of the Emperor became a night- 
mare, and by a sort of jugglery, in order to sustain bis 
own prestige, in 1858 he threw down the gauntlet to 
the Emperor of Austria, and blinded Cavour with a 
blazing programme for Italy. Hallelujas were sung 
in Italy and in France, but Mazzini did not join in the 
hymp; he did not think that a French war was calcu- 
lated to freeItaly. His friends again became irritated 
at what they were pleased to call his egotism. But 
they were soon undeceived. After the battle of Sol- 
ferino, a peace on the Mincio left Austria in the 
quacrilatera), and hence mistress of Italy as before. 
The little territory of Lombardy was surrendered to 
the Emperor of the French, so as not to turn a wicked 
tragedy into a farce; and Lombardy was then patron- 
izingly turned over to King Victor Emmanuel, who 
paid foot for foot by surrendering Savoy to France, 
thus yielding to the latter the key of the Alps. 

This was exasperating indeed, yet the man of faith 
Gid not commit suicide. He took this as another 
wholesome lesson for his people not to put their trust 
in princes. Abandoned by many of his friends, who 
had not the moral courage to acknowledge their 
errors, he returned to his asylum in England. He did 
not then yield to the weight of his misfortunes, but 
with unflinching faith he took up again his work, un- 
vellirpg the crime of the true conspirators. From 
there he launched bis appeals to the people not to 
rest until Rome was reached—Rome, the glorious 
monument of Italian greatness. 

“To Rome! to Rome!’ were his inspiring words. 
“‘A united Italy! Rome its capital! There raise the 
monument of your success, and write on its pedestal, 
Finis coronat opus, but not till then.’’ 

His voice was heard, his words caused a thrill in 
the bosom of the Italians, and one thousand Mazzini- 
ans, led by Garibaldi, left Genoa for Sicily. This band 
of heroes were sufficient to give such a check to King 
Bomba, of Naples, at Palermo as to stimulate thou- 
sangs to join their flag. If any military movement 
could be called ridiculous, that seemed to be the most 
ridiculous. Yetin three months that little legion hai 
swelled intoanarmy which conquered Sicily and the 
wkole kingdom of Naples, defended by an army of fifty 
thousand men. That was the spirit of the people edu- 
cated and inspired by Mazzini. These successes put the 
peace of Europe in jeopardy again, and the consarva- 
tives came forward, crying, ‘‘ Hold on! do not go 
further! Surrender your victories to King Victor Em- 
manuel.’’ It wasdone; Garibaldi wasinduced to do it. 
Reme could have been had then; but the conserva- 
tives were cowards and -in constant terror of Frauce. 
Not so Mazzini, who again, mortified but uavan- 
quished, returned to his exile. 

Italy was rejoicing then, and King Victor Emmanuel 
felt so strong that he actually condescended to pardon 
Mazzini, and sent him a permit to return to hi3 coun- 
try. Mazzini rejected tie pardon of the King with 
the following noble words: ‘‘ Tell the King to pardon 
culprits, not the man who has spent his life to regener- 
ate his country.”’ 

Thus Rome was left and Italy was not one. Mazzini 
regretted the submission of Garibaldi, and Garibaldi 
resented the regret, making another friend who had 
deserted him; and while life was drawing to a close 
the great heart was wounded to its very cora. Yet 
tre patriot did not utter a word of repreach. His 
Jabor wes not ended, and “To Rome!” he cried, from 
the very deptks of kis soul. It was not long before the 
people responded, “To Rome! to Rome!” and the 
cries became so loud and threatening that the laggard 
King, as soon 9s France was engaged in a war for ex- 
istence, and bis master Napoleon III. had been top- 
pled from his throne, proceded to obey the mandate 
of the peop’e and enter Rome. 


There ended the forty years of revolution of Mazzini; 
and Mazzini died. 


His faith had molded his propbecy. His prophecy 
was fulfilled by forty years of uninterrupted labor. 
Prison, ostracism, relentless persecution, the flashing 
dagger, the poisoned phial, the betrayal or desertion 
of friends,—nothing made that grand heart falter. 
Faith in his God, faith in the people, led him on 
through rugged paths, confounding darkness, and 





gaping abysses, to unchain the vassals that lay 
crouched at the feet of tyrants and the ungodly. 

O Mazzini, thou faithful friend! Italy may well 
shriek in her agonizing sorrow! Thou art no more! 
Italy, goddess of his life—Italy, incarnate animation 
of his soul—Italy! drop gently the myrtle over his 
remains! 








FROM CHICAGO. 
Curcaao, May, 1872. 
SENDING THE GIRLS TO COLLEGE. 


T may be an open question at the East, but the 
joimt education of the sexes is a fixed fact at thea 
Wost. Our most flourishing colleges are those which 
admit both sexes, and no one would dream of starting 
anew college on any other basis. To those who de- 
preciate the Western ‘‘ seminaries that call themselves 
universities,” this may not seem to be a precedent of 
any consequence to the more well-to-do institutions of 
the East, but even they will allow some significance to 
the fact that Michigan University after a trial of sev- 
eral years records the complete success of co-education. 
ltis true the way was more open for it there because 
of the absence of that medizval nuisance, the dormi- 
tory system, since the students are mostly sprinkled 
through the town as pro tempore members of private 
families. Butif the dormitory idea stands in the way 
of co-education so much the worse for the dormi- 
tories, and so much the better allround. That would 
be in itself an excellent reason foradoptingit. I notice 
that some of the oldest and best informed advocates 
of cc-education question its results where it does not 
come under pervasive, controlling religious influences, 
which is very probable. Fer where is there not dan- 
ger in the association of young people of both sexes 
without religious restraints around them? Segregate 
them in large crowds away from home, whether at fac- 
tories or in colleges, and the situation has its perils. 
It will occur to some, however, that we can hardly af- 
ford to send them even to separate schools where re- 
ligious influences are not predominant. Most of the 
colleges which admit both sexes have alsoa “ ladie;’ 
course,” shorter and less tangled with dead languages 
than the college curriculum. It is acurious fact, and 
must have some significance, that in such cases the 
ladies, nine times out of ten, choose the former. At 
Oberlin there are not usually more than two or three 
ladiesin each college class, while twenty or thirty gra1i- 
uate cach year from the ladies’ course. The inference 
seems to be that theydo not, or think theydo not, 
need the same course of study as gentlemen. Never- 
theless, it is still co-education, as the classes in these 
parallel courses always recite together so far as they 
have the same studies. And in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity last winter, a young lady of the Freshman 
class bore away the prize for the best declamation from 
seven malecontestants. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Several ladies are securing a fine practice as physi- 
cians here in Chicago, and smoothing the way for the 
easy entrance of their sex into that profession here- 
after. One of them, Mrs. Dr. Gross, has kad great suc- 
cess in treating the perplexing diseases incident to wo- 
manhood, and asa family physician for women and 
children has as largea practiceas she can well attend 
to. Givingher morning hours to consultation with 
patients at her residence, she steps into her carriage 
at one, and rarely reaches home, after a steady suc- 
cession of professional visits, until nine or ten atnight. 
It is a wearing life fora woman who also sedulously 
Icoks after a home and three children of her own, but 
no more s0, after all, she thinks, than the party-going 
and shopping that waste the lives of so many woman 
of fashion,and the never-finished household drudg- 
eries that break down so many women of work. From 
girlhood she had an enthusiasm for this profession 
persistent enough to sit down for years and outwait 
the objections of friends who shuddered at the idea of 
her thus ‘“‘unsexing’’ herself, and ardent enough not 
only tocarry her through a homeopathic college, but to 
find a way to listen to the lectures in Bellevus Medical 
College itself. She attributes her success chiefly toa 
bappy faculty for diagnosing diseases, and a natural 
knack for nursing, but she carriesinto the sick room 
a cheery hopefulness and sympathetic “‘ way,’’ and a 
manifest reserve of nerve and skilled readiness for 
emergencies, which must win half the battle at the 
outset. She has full faith that women will hereafter 
find an open door into the profession, and believes 
that because of their greater natural tactfor nursing, 
and the grester freedom which patients of their own 
sex feel with them, they willin their special field of 
dist 28s:s of women and children, have some clear ad- 
vantages over their professional brethren. But she 
none the less holds that no woman should take up the 
profession unless plainly ‘‘ called” to it, and confesses 
that she could count on less than half her fingers all 
the ladies in her own acquaintance whom she could 
encovrage to hope for success init, had they every 
facility for enteringit. She testifies that from the first 
she has met unvaryingly with gentlemanly considera- 
tion from the profession, which is certainly note- 
worthy in view of the aptitude which Galens of differ- 
ing schools sometimes have for snubbing and saying 
hard things of each other. Dr. Mary Safford. fresh 
from her triumphs in the medical schools of Vienna, 
has recently settled here, and seems assured of a large 
professional success. Dr. Mary Thompson, of the al- 
lopathic faith, has alsoa fine practice. The wife of a 





theological student in one of our seminaries, a year or 
two ago, whohad just taken her medical degree, de- 
voted herself to practice while her husband was tarry- 
ing at his Hebrew, realizing therefrom an income sev- 
eral times larger than that which the average minis- 
ter, With a family on his hands, must content himself 
with. 
THE RIGHT TO EARN A LIVING. 

Indeed, women hereabouts seem to have a fair field 
and a good deal of favorin any sensible attempt to 
earn aliving. The oldest public school of the city is 
in charge of alady, who receives the same salary as 
the male principals who rule the other ones. The 
U. 8. Pension Agency here is carried on bya young 
lady, who gives bonds to the Agent in the same sum 
that heis under bonds to the government, and for a 
very modest fraction of his commissions, becomes re- 
sponsible for the entire business of the office, whose 
apbual disbursements are figured in millions. The 
college-educated daughter of one of our large real 
estate operators acts as her father’s confidential assis- 
tant, and in his dbsence takes charge of the business, 
for months ata time. Most of the newspapers depend on 
ladies for more or less editorial work. And even news- 
girls hold their own with the newsboys in selling the 
dailies on the street. Whether that profession feels a 
refining influence from their presence, Iam unable to 
_ AN UNOCCUPIED FIELD. 

With all this tendency to find self-supporting em- 
ployment outside the traditional fields of the school- 
room and the kitchen, one of the most important and 
most profitable of womanly occupations has—in Chi- 
cago at least—beern singularly overlooked—that of 
nursing the sick. In the country, where almost every 
one has relatives or helpful neighbors right at hand, 
the need is less felt, but there are few well-to-do fam- 
ilies in the city who do not recognize among their trou- 
bles, second only to the ever imminent and often pres- 
ent. difficulty of finding good kitchen help, the impos- 
sibility of finding any one on whom they can oill,as 
freely and as professionally as on the physician, to 
come in and help nurse a sick child after the mother 
is worn out by ceaseless, night and day watching. 
Nurses who make a specialty in attending women af- 
ter childbirth are always to be had, and receive good 
pay; but for miscellaneous nursing no one can be 
found, although Florevce Nightingale testifies from a 
quarter of a century’s experience that ‘‘the happiest 
people, the fondest of their ocoupation, the most 
thankful for their lives, are those engaged insick nur- 
sing.” Perhaps if we had training schoola where wo- 
men could go and fit themselves for such work, the 
demand would find a supply. Women koowing how 
to cook for the sick, how to dress wounds, how to reg- 
ulate the warmth and ventilation of the sick room, 
how to detect turns in a disease, how to report symp- 
toms to a physician—skilled nurses, patient, syrpa- 
thetic and ** handy ”’ could find all the work they could 
do; work that wculd not only bring good pay, but 
the hearty gratitude of those for whom it is per- 
formed. CALUMET. 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPON- 
DENT. 


Lonpbon, May 11, 1872. 
HE political horizon just now is gloomy and 
troubled, and the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
laden with electricity, only none of the explosions 
tbat occur seem to clear the skies; rather the reverse, 
they cause more disturbance than they cure. 

Politically, we are chiefly depressel by the drift of 
the Alabama question during the week. A week ago 
we all hoped that you would see your way to the with- 
drawal of the indirect claims, which everybody on 
this side the Atlantic condemns, and of the untenable- 
ness of which we thought you had been convinced. It 
It would be presumptuous for us to pronounce on the 
political currents that influence your statesmen, but 
we all must feel it a deep humiliation that passing in- 
terests can so powerfully affect the operation of great 
principles. Nothing could be morally grander, or 
could give to the policy of a nation greater weight, 
than the*simple and frank admission of a mistake. 
But unfortunately moral judgments and permanent 
inflwence do not weigh much against immediate party 
necessities. So deeply do we feel on this side, that I 
do not think that any government who opposed any 
purc'ilio of any kind to theamicablesettlement of this 
question could hold its ground. The only fear of our 
people is lest, in their earnest desire for a settlement, 
the government should compromise some principle. 
Itis only because the English people think that a great 
principle is involved in the intrusion of indireet 
claims, that in its future operation would be disas- 
trous not to us only but to you, and especially to weak 
nations, that they steadily as one man, and with a 
feeling which is the result of asteadily deepening con- 
viction, declare it impossible to consent te the presen- 
tation of them. Itis perhaps too much to say that 
the mere sense of right would not induce the sams 
determination, but undoubtedly we from the begin- 
bing of these negotiations have been disposed to strain 
our convictions of right to the utmost in order to 
settle this controversy. It is the certainty of disas- 
trous complications and results which would iney- 
itably flow from the admission of the principle, which 
chiefly influences us now. On Monday the govern- 
ment is to make a clean breast of it. It can no longer 
defer putting befora Parliament the entire process of 
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negotiations. There is but little doubt that it will 
justify itself from the charge of compromising right 
and honor, and this is the only charge it his to meet. 
There is as little doubt that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment will by a unanimous vote affirm thatif the ia- 
direct ciaims be not withdrawn we must retire from 
the negotiation. Pray God that this miserable result 
of the first great attempt at governing the world by 
moral forces, and of settling national disputes by 
simple principles of right, may be averted. Probably 
the question will be settled in one wiy or other long 
before you receive this communicatio.. 

The English Convocation has been the scene of the 
fiercest fight since the Dauzgorian controversy of the last 
century which led to its suspension. A Ritual Commis- 
sion appointed by Parliament led to proposed altera- 
tions in the Book of Common Prayer. The new Lection- 
ary determired upon last year, not without muc’ od- 
struction and turbulence, and now in use in the Eaglish 
Church, was its first-fruits. Tine Convocation was the 
natural and indeed only practicable body for debatiog 
the alterations desirable. It rests however with Par- 
liamett to give to their suggestions the authority of 
law. The revision of the Athanasian Creed was the 
second matter recommended to Convocation. by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with no doubtful intima 
tion of his own views and wishes in favor of its ex- 
clusion from the standards of the Church, or at least 
the exclusion of the damnatory clauses. Tae Upper 
House renounced its leadership by remitting the ia- 
itia'ory debate and decision to the Lower, and,agrand 
Hcmeric fight, extending over some days, has been the 
result, whereof Archdeacon Denison has been the 
Achiiles, and Dean Stanley the Hector. The Guardian 
newspaper has for weeks devoted large space to ina- 
terminable letters, full of classical learning, and pa- 
tristic, ecclesiastical and archeological lore. Several 
volumes aud pamphlets by Canon Swainson, Mr. 
Foulkes, Mr. Brewer and Dean Stanley, have been 
published, fiercely debating the history, meaning, and 
authority of the pseudo Creed of Athanusius. Never 
was document so criticised and pulverized. If learn- 
ing could determine what ought to be the faith of the 
English Establishment, it ought to be beyond doubt. 
And now all has culminated in this great Coavocation 
pitched battle. I sat through one long day an amused 
and interested auditor, admiring much on both sides, 
and gladly recognizing how much of human niture 
there is even in Churchmen. Twice during Dean 
Stanley's speech Archdeacon Denison left the meet- 
ing, shaking off the dust of his feet as a protest against 
the Dean’s (ecclesiastical) blasphemy. Only the great 
mecting of Ritualists, presided over by the Archbishop 
of York, two or three years ago, affords any parallel 
to the hubbub, excitement, and tumulfuous violence 
of thescene. Dean Stanley’s speech of nearly t vo hours 
was a masterpiece of historical reasoning aad elo- 
querce. Few. had given the pictorical historian, bat 
hesitating speaker, credit for such rhetorical power. 
But his blood was up. He wasa second Paul fighting 
with wild beasts at Ephesus; a second Athanasius con- 


tra mundum, only with the world on‘the other sile; 4 


a second Luther at Spires; and right nobly he did 
his work. But the orthodox members of Convocatioa 
were too many forhim. The metaphysics of the Trin- 
ity were too precious means of edification; the dam- 
natory clauses too holy missives for heretical heads 
to be parted with. They refused to give up the 
hope of their eternal damnation. The cooclusion 
from the outset was foregone. It was by a majority 
of 62 to 7 resolved that the Athanasian Creed 
in its integrity shall continue to be used by the Ea- 
glish Church—a very ominous conclusion for the p3ace 
and morality of the Church; for itis notorious that 
the great mass of the laity desire its exclusion, and 
whatis worse, they recoil from the disingenuous sub- 
scription and arguments of the clergy who maintain 
it. More than many more ostensible things it will sap 
and disintegrate the Church, The clergy are clinging 
to a theological creed which they almost to a man ex- 
plainaway. Itis creditable to the good feeling of all 
parties that the day after the flerce battle I mst Arch- 
deacon Denison with the rest of the memb rs of Con- 
vocation at the Deanery, partaking of Dein Stanley’s 
hospitality. Theological fightsdo no harm when they 
engender no malice. . 

The disestablished Irish church has a'so been coa- 
sidering the revision of the Prayer-book, and more 
especially ‘‘Tne Athanasian Creed.” Passions have 
been excited by. the discussion only les3 virulent and 
violent than those of the English convocations. The 
proposal of the Revision Committee was to omit the 
first two (the damnatory) clauses of the creed. In fi- 
ver of, this proposition 67 clerical votes and 125 lay 
votes were given ; against it, 80 clerical votes, and 26 
lay votes; but as the vote was takea in houses or 
classes the clerical vote prevailed, and the creed in its 
entireness isretained. The revisionists advertisea pub- 
lic meeting—the laity are excited and exasperated, 
"Phe Archbishop of Dublin thinks that the Lrish Church 
is nearer to shipwreck than ever it has been before, 
and the general question of therevision of the Prayer- 
book is postponed till next year. The unreality of 
subscription which has so long been a scandal in the 
Estatlisbed churches, becomes impossible in a frea 
church where the laity have a voice. 

The meetings of the Congregational Union have been 
held this week. The attendance has been large, sani 
ene or two of the sessions nave been exciting. It hav- 
ing been said that the Manchester Conference did not 
represent the feeling of English Nonconformists about 
Government Primary Education, occasion was taken 





to elicit the opinion of the Union, and after lively and 
decorous debates. first at the Monday evening business 
meeting, next at the Tuesday morning general assem- 
bly, votes were taken explicitly affirming the Man- 
chester platform. The vote on Monday was a majority 
of ten or twelve to one, the vote on Tuesday was nem 
con—the proposers of an amendment which would 
bave protested against the Manchester platform ask- 
ing leave to withdraw it. Thus the Congregational 
Union has pronounced in favor of the Birmingham 
League, and every allusion to its principles throughout 
the meetings elicited vociferous applause. At the 
same time a protest against excluding the Bible from 
Primary-schools has been got up by a section of Non- 
conformists—signed by some three hundred persons, a 
large number of them Methodists and advertised in 
the papers. This is likely to have more than its in- 
trinsic weight, especially as thereare a few good names 
among the signatures. . 

Dr. Kennedy a thoughtful, vigorous Scotchman, for 
twenty-five years pastor of the old Stepney meeting 
originated by one of the ejected of 1662, is president of 
the Union for tbe year. His address on “Our place in 
Christendom and in the Catholic Church ” was a vizor- 
ous protest against the pretenders to an apostolic 
succession and a vindication of our Congregational 
churches and their ministry as part of the true Cathotic 
Church of Christ. A paper on ‘Church Councils” 
wes read, and the question is referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Union, who are to draw up suggestions for 
the formation of such Councils. Taus all evils of our 
ultra-independency will, it is to be hoped, be modified 
by some approximation to your New England Congre- 
gationalism. f 

Tbe government is very shaky, and the end may at 
apy time come. Its weakness is the result of its blun- 
ders; chiefly, I think, of the alienation of Nonconform- 
ists—and of many liberals who are not Noncouform- 
ists—by its perverse Education Bill, the most obnox- 
ious provisions of which if carried by the votes of the 
Tories. Since then the Liberal majority has been in 
rapid process of demoralization. One cause and an- 
other bas made them mutinous; frequent and glaring 
blunders have made them angry. They have been 
kept in office ozly by the unsettled Alabama negotia- 
tious. Once these are dispozed of, no matter how, the 
end will come rapidly. The Alabama negotiation has 
not had much influence upon their fate; the Govera- 
ments are of one mind; and the only blame that auy- 
bocy is disposed to attach to them is for the careless- 
ness or over-confidence that permitted the possibility 
of indirect claims—a very venal offense. This ques- 
tion per se has really affected the position of the Gov- 
ernment very little, much less than it would have 
done with a divided feeling in the country orin Parli.1- 
ment. The Ballot Bill seems likely to be another fail- 
ure, and will probably be thrown out by the Lords. A 
change of Ministry will probably do no hirm to liberal 
questions. Mr. Disraeli is more likely than any one 
to propose radical measures. 

CANONBURY. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK’ 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
HOW GOD'S SPIRIT HELPS MEN. 


FRIDAY EVENING, May 24, 1872 


HERE was a question asked toward the close 
of our last meeting which I did not notice par- 
ticularly then, because I did not want to enter ina 
smell way upona subject which demanded a whole 
evening’s thought. It was the question of whether 
men should not depend, in all their exertions, upon 
the Spirit of God, rather than attempt to reform, or 
attempt to rise to higher states of Christian experi- 
ence by their own strepgth—in other words, whether 
they must not look for help to the Spirit of God? 

] fervently believe in the truth that is tauzht in 
Scripture as to the existence, the worth and the power 
of the divine Spirit. I believe that it is taught there 
(and experience corroborates it) that the divine Spirit 
is indispensable to all the efforts that are made in an 
upward direction. I believe that without that divine 
influence men, like dough without yeast, would re- 
main for ever torpid, dull, and uninspired. 

Yet, I do not believe in a great deal that I hear said, 
and I do not like agreat deal that I see practiced 
among men,in regard to this matter. AsIread the 
New Testament, its teaching with regard to the Spirit 
of God is designed end calculated to produce in men a 
sense of hope and of courage. Its purpose is never to 
hinder men, is never to induce them to wait, but is 
always to inspire them to work. I think, also, that 
the truth in regard to the divine Spirit in the New 
Testament is not that it isa substitute for, but an in- 
spiration of, human faculty; that it is not meant to 
take the place of a man’s thinking power, but is meant 
to ensblea man touse his thinking power; that it does 
not undertake to perfect graces and put them in men, 
but that it undertakes to develop them by developing 
human thovght, buman purpose, human activity, and 
human self-denial. God works in us How? He 
works in us to will, and He works in ustodo. Taat 
is, Hestirs up our working power. 

I remember very well when I was in the early stages 
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of my religious endeavor. It was during my college 
life. What long and dreary hours I prayed for divine 
illumination and for the divine work upon my heart! 
I bad a real impression that I was to receive from the 
Holy Ghost a change which would be radical and 
complete. 

I have a long clock in my house. The works in it 
can be taken out so as to leave standing the face, 
pointers and all. If it needs repairing, the clock- 
maker comes and takes out the works, and carries 
them off, avd brushes and oils the wheels, and fixes 
whatever needs f xing, and supplies whatever is lack- 
ing. Or, he can brivg an entirely new set of works, 
and fit them into the case, and set it a-going, and the 
clock will keep time. 

I thought I had a poor set of. works in me, and that 
the Spirit of God would come and take them out, and 
put in another set, and that I should be a new creature 
in the same sense that that would be a new clock. 

Now, I do not understand Scripture to teach any 
such thing as that; nor do I understand that experi- 
ence corroborates any such view as that. I believe that 
God’s Spirit develops that which is in us by nature, 
and teaches us how to use it, and inspires it to hizher 
endeavor and better success. I believe that all moral 
development, all thinking and willing, and all attain- 
ment, which is working toward the divine, works 
under the inspiration of the Spirit of God. Whether 
we recognize it or not, and whether it discloses itself 
or not, itis the work of God, and therefore its results 
are cajled * the fruit of the Spirit.” y 

I do not object to an occasional devout recognition 
of the divine presence; but I do object to a man’s in- 
larding every other sentence with that recognitioa, 
whether he be minister or other Christian. Fora man 
to ssy, ‘‘ God helping me, I can do so and so,”’ if it be 
an occasional devout and real recognition of our de- 
pendence upon God, is not a matter for blame. But 
suppcse I should say, ‘‘ God willing, be pleased tohand 
me some bread,” or, ‘’God willing, cut mea bit of that 
tenderloin,’ would you not think I manifested a 
supelfluity of devoutness? Men say, **Tnoere will be 
a meeting at such a time and place, D.V.’”’ Many per- 
sops would thipk that in making such an appointment 
it would be an act of irreverence to leave off the Deo 
Volente, or its appropriate initials. I say that this 
constant reference to the divine presence is not re- 
quired by any command of God, or any good reason. 
I ssy, on the contrary, that it is unnecessary as it 
would be fora man who owned a garden tosay, *‘ Come 
round when it is time for strawberries to %e ripe, be- 
cause, the sun being willing, I am going to have a 
good crop.’”’ Itis true that strawberries d2pend upon 
the sun; and yet, it is mot necessary fora tan to refer 
to the sun whenever he speaks Of his strawverrios. It 
isnot necessary to say, ‘‘I am planting a variety of 
aster seeds, and thesun being williag, I expect to have 
some fine flowers.” It is not necessary for a man to 
say, ‘‘[ have a large assortment of hollybocks this 
year, and the sun being willing I am going to have 
some splendid blossoms.”’ People would get tired of 
one’s constant reference to a thing so permanent and 
unfailing as the sun. If a man plants his hollyhocks 
under the Grip of a tree, I say to him, *‘ Take them 
away from there; no plant of this kind can do any- 
thing unless the sun shines upon it.”” Under such cir- 
cumstances there is reason for referring to the sun; 
but to be constantly referring to it when speaking of 
anything in one’s garden would be considered by men 
as a great superfluity and folly. 

In all the stages of a Christian life, while a devout 
recognition of our connection with the Divine Spirit 
is sweet and comforting, a perpetual and ritualistic 
reference to the Spirit of God in eversthing is not 
wise. I think the latter derogates from the effect of 
the former. If a man is hard pinched, a! d isin great 
trouble, and looks to God for help, and p! ays for help, 
believing that the Spirit of God will hear :imand help 
him, that is allright; butif he expects ( 1at God will 
in a manner tbat is scarcely less than marvelous—by 
an influx direct and immediate—do the thing in him 
or around about him for which he prays, it is not wise. 

Far be it from me to say that this cannot be done, 
or never is done: I believe it van be done, and is some- 
times done. The question is this: Does experience 
teach, or do the Scriptures teach, that this is the or- 
Ginary method by which God works among men? [ 
affirm that it is not, and that God answers prayer for 
divine he)p, not by giving the thing asked for outright, 
but by setting in operation those causes which work 
out the result. God works by the Spirit through in- 
struments. I do not know that it is possible for the 
Spirit to work upon ereatures that are incarnated ex- 
cept through some physical instrument. I believe 
that the Divine Spirit uses the thought-power, the 
faculties, in men. I believe that it uses the great nat- 
urallaws which are around about them. The wind 
not only isan emblem, but is an instrument, of the 
Divine Spirit. The same is true of the clouds and of 
thesun. The great elements of nature may well be 
conceived to be God’s ministers, as they were accord- 
ing to the conceptions of the old Hebrews. They are 
God’s angels. They are his messengers. His ioflu- 
ences are borne in upon the poet's mind through the 
moonbeams which express beauty as well as power. 
God’s spirit works upon us through the truth; but the 
truth itself is brought to us through the experience 
of the household, and tbrough our daily intercourse 
ore with another. God’s truth is not simply a truth 
which is consecrated and set apart from ordinary 
trutbs. God is revealing his truth all the time, and by 
ten thousand agencies. The Divine Spirit is working 
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through natural influences, Far be it from mato say | hereformed. lt is said thatif a man reforms he ought | and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” There is 


that it pever works over these, or under them, or 
without them, as by a lightning stroke; but I say that 
it is important that it should be understood that or- 
dinarUy that is not the way that the Divine Spirit is 
working in men—that ordinarily God worksin men 
throvgh instruments, and that cause and effect are as 
jndissolubly connected with the operation of the Di- 
vine Spirit ss they are connected with the operation 
of the human mind; and that if we pray God to grant 
us the Spirit, we shall profit by the Spirit if it teach 
us bow to obtain the things which we ask. 

Well,’ you will say, ‘‘ what is that but the doctrine 
that it you understand and obey laws you will get 
what you want?” It is that doctrine. ‘ Well, then, 
what is the difference between religious truth and 
secular truth?’ In one sense of the term, all truth is 
religious, and in ancther sense of the term all truth is 
secular. Let meiliustrate it a moment. 

Here are two men. They are goiog to run a race. 
Not a soul is watching them. They will run their 
race; kut they will not put forth half their exertion. 
But suppose, instead of there being no spectators 
there sit the man’s sweetheart, his father and mother, 
his brotkers and sisters, and his neighbors to the num- 
ber of two or three hundred; some crying one thing 
to him, and some another, to urge him oa; and sup- 
pose that bis reputation depends upon his perform- 
ance; will he not run differently, will he not put forth 
more exertion, with the influence of their presence 
bearing upon him, than he otherwise would? Will 
not the fact of their seeing him rouse up all the power 
that isin bim? And suppose the men who have been 
teaching these athletes—their ‘‘coaches” if it isa 
boat race: their “ trainers’ if it is a foot-race, or a 
wrestiing match— were to stand by and whisper to 
them, and make suggestions, saying, ‘‘ Take this a1- 
vantage,’’ or “Take that advantage,’’ and telling 
them bow best to use themselves. would not that be 
help? Would it not be an encouragement to them? 

Now, if we believe that an all-wise and all-knowing 
God is not, by an audible voice, nor by a visible pres- 
ence, but by influential suggestions, inspiring us how 
to think wisely, how to enthuse, kindling us in our 
better parts, is that nothing? 

A wite prays for the conversion of her husband. She 
prays that God will imbue him wita his Spirit. The 
prayer is agood one. She waits a day or two to see if 
it will be answered; but her husband is not converted. 
She prays barder, and waits for a week; but he is 
not converted. She waits fora month; but he is not 
converted. If she is sour, and sharp, and crabbed, and 
is hard to get along with, he is not converted in a year. 
If she is uzly, and mean, and unlovely, he is not con- 
verted in two years. But if, praying for the conver- 
sion of her busband, the answer to her prayer is de- 

layed, and the fervor of her desire increases, and her 
dispcesition becomes sweeter, and she is in perpetual 
communion with God, there comes to her a leaven of 
purity, of truthfulness, of fidelity, of self-denial, of 
patience, and of gentleness, till the man feels that he 
is living with a nobler spirit than he dreamed of; and 
after a while theold dry eye begins to moisten, and by 
and by the lips long closed begin to breathe prayers, 
and at Jast he gives her the welcome grasp, and 
says, ‘‘Tbe next time I will go with you, and we will 
walk together in this better wedding of our life.” 

Is not that an answer of God to. her prayer? How 
did God answer it? By making her an instrument of 
his conversion. He has been brought from darkness 
to light. The truth has been made known tohim. He 
has been released from a life of selfishness. But 
how? Bya direct influx of the Divine Spirit? Bya 
lightning stroke, as it were? No, but by the opera- 
tion of causes which, acting according to natural law, 
produced just such a result. 

We pray for the-healing of our child. Will God heul 
that child outright? He can. He would, if there 
were any purpose to be accomplished by it. I believe 
that God can work miracles to-day as well as he could 
at any othertime. Ido not know of any philosophi- 
cal reason why we should not believe in the possibil- 
ity of miracles. But does God heal children s9? Is 
it safe to have no other doctor but the Spirit of God? 
If that Spirit inspires you to regulate the child’s diet, 
open the pores of his skin, and to remove any more 
bific influences which are depressing the vitality of 
his system; in other words, if the Divine Spirit works 
in you “to will and todo,” the child will get well; but 
if you are not inspired to do anything, the child will 
Gie. 

It is not enough for us to pray for God's spirit. It is 
for us when God’s spirit is given to us, to ask ourselves, 
“What ought I now to be stirred up to? What willing 
and thinking oughtI todo? What restraint ought [ 
to place upon myself? ‘What forbearance ought [ to 
exercise? What manhood ought I to develop? How 
mnay I bring to pass the thing which I have asked for?”’ 
If it is a thing which lies within the range of our pos- 
sibility, that is the way in which the Spirit will answer 
our prayer for divine help. That is the way in which 
&man may expect that his prayer will be answered 
when he prays that God will torgive his sin and cleanse 
his heart. 

A man’s moral nature may be aroused and stimu- 
lated ina meeting by hymns sung, and by prayers and 
exhortations uttered, so that when, the next day, he 
g0es into temptation, he will go with a much loftier 
spirit, and with a higher excitement of the potential 
Part of his mind. I believe that a man's nature may 
be exalted. Butif any man ever repented, he repented 
himself. It was his own act, Ifa man ever reformed, 





to feel that he has God on his side. I say thatif aman 
believes that he has God on his side, he ought to take 
care of himself. I have heard men say thatifa man 
depends upon his own strength he will fallaway. [say 
that if a man does not depend upon his own strength 
he will fall away of a certainty. Ifa man, who has 
left cff drinking, says, “‘God will take care of me,” and 
goes where he smells liquor, God will not take care of 
him. If aman depends on God wisely he will bring 
into operation those forces which stand in relation to 
safety or the attainment of anything. Lf aman wants 
to reform, and he asks God to guide him to truer wis- 
dom and a more determinéd purposs, it is the iafluence 
of Goa’s mind acting on his miad that will make his 
mid fruittul and efficient in good things. 


“Tt is God which worketh in you both to will and do of his 
good pleasure.” 

If any one asks me, ‘“‘Can a man do well without the 
aid of the divine Spirit?” I say “No.” ‘*‘ Ought not every 
man to precede every effort to do good by a prayer for 
the divine Spirit?’ You might as well ask me whether 
a man ougbt not to precede every undertaking in hus- 
ban¢dry by a prayer for sunshine. The sun will shine 
whether he asks fcr it or not. The sun shines on all 
things that live, and that are within the reach of its 
penetrating rays ; and it would shine if there were 
only bats and owls in the world. 

The divine mind broods upon all things, and vivifies 
all things. Itis the source of life, and the stimulation 
of life. The divine mind is forever rousing men, and 
turning them away from evil and toward good. There 
is no good thing in us that is not inspired by the divine 
mind. We have been, we are, and we shall be 
dependent. upon it for inspiration toward that 
which is pure and noble. But the influence of God's 
spirit isshed down upon us whether we ask for it or 
net. When flowers blossom it is not because the gar- 
dener has prayed for the sun to shine. The sun shone 
before he planted the seed from which the flowers 
were to be developed; and the divine stimulation does 
not come to us because we ask for it; it was sent to us 
long before we desired it. And anything in us which 
directs our minds upward rather than downward, 
away from self and toward benevolence, is an evidence 
thst God is at work in us, that he has a blessing forus; 
and it is a misconception of God for us to stand feeling 
as though we were paupers, and he were astingy rich 
man, who might by end by, if we importuned him 
enough, relsx and help us. He is the one who does 
exceeding abundantly more than we ask or think. 

Q. Does the speaker take the ground that the germ of 
everything good isin the heart previous to regeneration by 
the Spirit ? 

Mr. BeecHer.—I think itis. A man is like a violin. 
If it is in the hands of an unskillful and ignorant fel- 
low, and one string is run down, and another is cut in 
two, and all the instrument is out of order, he will not 
get apy music out of it; but ifit comes into the hands 
of a master player, and he brings the strings to their 
proper tension and regulates the instrument and ap- 
plies the bow, and applies it right, he produ2es ex- 
quisite music; end the germ of that music is in the 
instrument itself. 


Q. Is there any promise in the Bible that we shall receive 
anything without asking for it ? 


Mr. Bercuer.—There is no need of any such prom- 
ise. We do receive thipgs without asking for them. 
We are all the time receiving things in overmeasure 
without asking for them. The language of the Bidle 
itself is, ‘‘ We know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groapings which cannot be uttered.” 


Q. Is it not the will of God that we should always ask for 
what we desire ? 


Mr. BEECHER.—No; not any more than it is my will 
that my child should forever ask me for what it do- 
sires. WhatI want is that my child should love me, 
and put implicit confidence in me; and I am not of- 
fended if in this thing or that he does not make any 
special request of me. There may be such athing as a 
taking of liberty in love on the part of your child 
which shall please you. The service of God is the 
highest form of liberty. The platform on which a 
man stands when he is brought into the kingdom of 
Gcd is, that be is God’s son, a prince of God in dis- 
guise, and that on bim rest all the honors, and liber- 
ties, and familiarities which belong to an heir of God. 
You are not displeased, if, when you meet a friend, he 
forgets to say, * Good-morning;”’’ orif your child, in 
his intercourse with you, forgets this or that little 
purctilio;-and do you suppose that God is more ex- 
acting than you are? 

God is doing good abundantly to every creature thit 
lives in heaven and on earth, and all through creation; 
and yet to each particular one God is doing as though 
there were not another one in the universe. We are 
apt to think that what wereceive from natural sources 
is not from God. But natural laws are God’s hands 
filled with rich blessings for his children; and when 
they are handed down to us we ought each to feel, 
‘““God means them for me.” 

I believe that God made for me the grass-hoppers, 
and crickets, and birds, and flowers and everything 
else that lives or grows. 1 wonder why he made some 
of them—for instance the dock, and the Canada this- 
tle; but he knows better than I do what purpose he 
had in creating them. I feel' that God made for me 
the clouds; the sun and the stars; the summer and 
the winter. ‘“‘The heavens declare the glory of God 





not a thing that I see or touch that F do not think, “It 
belongs to me.’’ The world is my Father's house, and 
everything that is in it is something which God put 
there for me; and itis precious to me. 


Literature and Art. 


WARD’S STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Cy. Thursday of last week,,a large and intelligent 
concourse of citizens gathered in leafy nook of 
the Central Park, to witness the unveiling cf the new 
statue of Shakespeare. The day was fine; the ap- 
pointments of the occasion were-judiciously ordered ; 
the speeches were short and pithy; the music, vocal 
and instrumental, was appropriate and well per- 
formed; and all things worked together to make a 
most successful and every way delightful occasion, 
The readers of the Christian Union may congratulate 
themselves that the inexorable limitations of space 
protect us from the temptation of following the 
fashion of the time and running off into platitudes 
about the genius of Shakespeare, and the eminent 
propriety of “giving him a statue” in the Central 
Park. We may follow the almost universal example 
of our contemporaries, and “write a piece” on the 
much neglected theme upon some future occasion, 
Meanwhile we have to do with the statue itself, 
which has already been made and erected, and of 
which we rejoice to say, it is worthy at once of its 
immortal subject, of its now famous author, and of 
the city where it is erected. It is made of bronze, and 














“presents the effect of the size of life. The Poet stands, 


resting on one foot, in an easy and natural position, 
holding in his right hand a book, his head slightly 
advanced, with the chin depressed,—an attitude of 
thought. The left arm is akimbo, the hand resting on 
the hip. The short cloak of the time, thrown over the 
shoulder, is gathered up naturally with the hand that 
holds the book. This13 not merely the best statue—it 
is the only statue of Shakespeare in the world. Asa 
likeness, it is at least skillfully compounded of the 
the various most authentic materials which the 
grudging past has furnished us, while as an ideal ex- 
pression of the possible Shakespeare, the man who 
might bave written the wonderful pages which go. with 
his name, we are almost ready to say it leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

Itis perhaps scant praise to call this the best statue 
of Shakespeare in the world, when there are absolutely 
no others which are worthy to be compared with it. 
We are persuaded, then, that this latest achievement 
of Quincy Ward’s is, in itself considered,destined to 
take rank with the master works of modernsculpture. 
It has the quality of repose which character zes, for 
instanee, Rauch’s great figure of Albrecht Diirer, in 
Nuremburg; that perfect naturalness of pose which 
causes-the spectator to feel that though the figure may 
have recently moved, and may shortly move again, 
there is no good reason why it should not remain 
standing thus forever. This rare quality, the exquisite 
air of inspired meditation which sits upon the fea- 
tures, the grand come of thought that overhangs 
the whole, the grace and dignity which silence 
at once. all question of anatomical accuraey, and 
the admirable finish of the details, even down 
to the contrasted textures of silk and woolen in 
dcublet and trunk-hose,—all enter into a com- 
position of which not only New York but America 
may well be proud, and which, in the years to coms, 
will constitute a salicnt object of interest to 
the future inquirer into the early triumphs of art in 
the New World, 


BOOKS. 


At Home and Abroad: A Series of Essays; with a 
Journal in Europe in 1867-’68. By Jobn D. Ken- 
nedy. (New York: G. Putnam & Sons, 1872.) 


Asa whole, this volume of collections from Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s detached writings is thorougbly readable. It is 
made up of matter classified in four divisions—Chron- 
icles, Essays, Miscellanies, aud Leaves from a Journal 
Abroad. The chronicles are but two, John Smith 
and A Legend of Maryland,—the former being a nar- 
rative of the Virgiuia hero’s valiant exploits and per- 
ilous escapes before the period of his more familiar 
achievements on our own continent; the latter, a nar- 
rowly-rescued leaf from the eirly colonial history of 
the writer’s native State, which, both for the perse- 
vering skill it exhibits in tracing up most unpromising 
clues, and as an evidence of the success with which 
conjectural history can be written by recourse to 
‘probably,’ “‘ doubtless,’ and “‘perhaps,’’ is deserv- 
ing of critical study. The Essays and the Miscellanies, 
each seven in number, have, for the most part, more 
or less reference to American politics—generally to 
the political system of the day just succeeding Jack- 
son’s—but have always a significance not inapplicable 
to ourown. Others are social delineations of the sort 
which were in vogue in the Irving and Sketches by Boz 
period; and, though good of their kind, will be read 
by the present generation with less pleasure than the 
rest of the book. The remainder are remiuiscencies of 
Baltimore in fbe writer's youth, and have, of course, 
an interest chiefly local. But all are the work of an 
author who is always thoughtful and pevey dull, 
wkosee style is invariably easy, strong, gracefql, aad 
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direct, and whoee teachings, always wholesome, often 
rise into wisdom. Every line in the book is, in the 
best sense, the expression of a gentleman—1 gentle- 
man of the breed vow, unhappily, sce nivgin a fair way 
to become extinct. 

Inceed, so far as the volume is Mr. Keanedy’s, it is 
almost wholly to be praised. So far as it is the work 
of his editors, or of its manufacturers, it is nearly as 
unreservedly condemnable. Mr. Kennedy, by his will, 
made an ample, indeed what amounted to an unlim- 
ited, provision for the publication of his collected 
works, under the supervision of ‘‘ some competent, dis- 
creet, and friendly person of literary talent and re- 
pute;”’ and in such manner as should be “ best for his 
reputation and the preservation of a kind memory for 
what he had done and what he had wished to do for 
his country and friends.’’ It would, perhaps, be too 
hard to say that the manner in which this volume has 
been sent out amounts to a betrayal of this trust, but 
certainly whoever undertook the task has very grossly 
slighted it. Of editorship there seems to have been 
none whatever. A certain quantity of manuscript— 
enough to fill a volume—has been taken and sent to 
the printer; and there the editor’s concern would 
seem to have ended. There is no single note of the 
time, manner, or circumstances of the original appear- 
ance of any of these papers, no indication whether 
they now appear for the first time, nor any explana- 
tion of whatever sort respecting them. Thus summ2- 
rily hustled into the printer’s hands, they would seem 
to have been left to emerge thence as might befall. 
Witness, for instance, this passage, quoted verbatim et 
punciuatim from page 294: 

“There is accordingly every Saturday evening a reception 
at one or other of the Minister’s houses. On the 6th it was 
at the mansion of M. Forcade La Roquette, Minister of 
Public Works, Agriculture and Commerce. He and M. Rou- 
her, Minister D’ Etat, and Marechal Valliant, Minister de la 
Maison de |’ Empereur at des Beaux Arts, are the three Vice- 
Presidents.” 


These few lines contain no fewer than nine blunders, 
which the editor—the proof-reader, indeed—should 
have amended. The same page informs us that the 
former name of Lord Houghton was Monckton Miles! 
We took pains to count the blemishes of one kind and 
another, chiefly typographical, which we discovered 
in three consecutive pages, in another part of the 
book—fewer, no doubt, than a skilled proof-reader 
would detect: on page 170 there are twenty, on page 
171 nineteer, on page 172 twenty-two. The matter of 
the frequent French words, especially of their accents, 
seems to have been left wholly to chance, and they 
have generally turned out badly. Even the funda- 
mental selection cf types is tasteless in the extreme,— 
the generality of tte text being printed in the old- 
style type, while all else—head lines, titles, extracts— 
being in the modern letter, brings into every page an 
incongruous mixture. So bad, in short, is every me- 
chanical detail fof the book, that its author's will can 
scarcely be carried out in good faith by a less radical 
procéss than the suppression and entire repro *iction 
of the volume. In this case, its title shou'd be varied 
from tbat cf Margaret Fuller’s work. 


The World Before the Deluge. By Louis Figuier. 
Newly Edited and Revised, by H.W. Bristow, F.R.S., 
F.G.8. New York: Appleton & Co. 1872. 

This is one of the least sensational and most accurate 
of Figuier's scientific picture-books, In its present 
form, as revised twice by a careful English geologist, 
and once by the author himself, it constitutes an en- 
tertaining and tolerably trustworthy summary of tha 
present condition of geological science. M. Figuier’s 
speculations, and his ways of putting facts to support 
them, are ‘‘Frenchy,’”’ however; and translation and 
editing cannot take that peculiarity out of his work. 
He revels in minute descriptions of the scenery and 
creatures of ancient geological periods. But he can- 
not let the remote future entirely alone, and senti- 
mentalizes handsomely in an epilogue about the desti- 
by of the globe and of the human race. The book, in 
accordance with its title, closes its history with the 
Flood, which M. Figuier accepts as a historical fact 
on the authority of Scripture, corroborated by tra- 
ditions in various languages, and which he explains as 
a local inundation, the result of an enormous volcanic 
eruption and the elevation of the long chain of moun- 
tairs which are the prolongation of the Caucasus,—and 
particularly the formation of Mount Ararat. Vast 
volumes of steam ascended, producing extraordinary 
rains, etc. The Flood, thus explained, he ingeniously 
uses as an argument for the Asiatic origin of the hu- 
man race, without attempting to reconcile chronolo- 
gies or determine whether the whole population of the 
earth was gathered in the area of inundation. There 
are several hundred illustrations in the book, many of 
which are calculated to be really instructive to the 
reader, while some are purely sensational. 


Thoughts upon Government, by Arthur Helps, 
(Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1872,) is of course a read- 
able book. The autbor of Friends in Council is never 
less than entertaining; and his American: publishers 
have clothed his thoughts in a volume faultless in 
taste and in execution. Asacontributionto the soi- 
ence of society or of government, Mr. Helps’ thoughts 
amount to little. They are genial table-talk; and 
they lack precision and logic. Considerations are in- 
geniously suggested, but not fairly weighed; and the 
argument is celored with tory optimism throughout. 


Those who remember the talks of “Milverton” will. 


not need to be told that Mr. Helps favors a paternal 





government, administered by high-minded statesmen. 
He does not like competitive examinations, because 
they may hamper high-minded statesmen in choosing 
the right men, regardless of Latin or Greek. (But why 
not let the examinations-deal with the necessary qual- 
ifications for the offices to be filled? Cannot our clear 
essayist conceive of any examinations tut those of 
Eton or Oxford?) He gives much good advice to the 
statesmen and their subordinates and to the public; re- 
commends certain mild changes in the administration 
of the British constitution; goes in for ‘‘improve- 
ment” rather than ‘‘reform,” and stands by a consti- 
tutional monarchy as the best kind of government. 
Yet he does not favor protective tariffs, declaring 
that ‘“‘ experience seems to have proved that the opin- 
ion in favor of free trade is a sound one.’’ As his re- 
marks on all points refer exclusively to the state of 
things in Great Britain, it is not certain that even he 
would apply them to acase of democratic government. 
But there are many suggestions scattered through 
these pages which might be weighed witk profit in 
this country. The chapter on the relations between 
the government and the press is particularly sensible, 
and thechapter on diplomacy is excellent. The fas- 
cinating style which lends its charm to all the works 
of this author is not absent here; and the ‘‘thoughts”’ 
themselves are ofa kindto awaken thought, whether 
they command assent or not. 


The Labor Question. Thoughts on Paper Currency 
and Lending on Interest, as Affecting the Prosperity 
of Labor, Commerce and Manufactures. By William 
Brown. (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872.) 
The author of this book is a Canadian. His view of 
the subject announced in the title is somewhat start- 
ling, and scarcely logical throughout. Unlike most of 
our “labor reformers,’ he is vehemently in favor of 
an exclusively metallic currency, opposed to banks 
and all money-lending upon interest, scornful towari 
eight-hour laws, and friendly to international coinage, 
with a curious amendment, providing for indepen1- 
ent gold and silver standards of value, each of which, 
if we understand him, may fluctuate with the marke: 
value of the metal. This is of course to have no stand- 
ard atall. Mr. Brown’s argument in favor of a specie 
currency contains some good points; but his attempt 
to show the iniquity and unre3son of interest is un- 
satisfactory and obscure, while his proposition that 
morey-lending upon interest shall be suppressed by 
law is ridiculous. 


Physiology of the Soul and Instinct as Distinguished 
from Materiatism. Martin Paine, M.D., LL.D. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) Dr. Paine is well Enown as a 
Professor in the medical department of the University 
of New York, and as the author of several valuable 
and popular medical works. In this octavo of over 
700 pages, the ability and scholarship for which. its 
venerable author is so justly celebrated are fully dis- 
played. A lecture upon the Soul and Instinct, 
acilvered in 1848, as introductory to the course on the 
Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica, is the germ 


of the present work. Thedevelopment of that lecture ; 


and its combination with a later treatise on Theoreti- 
cal Geology gives, as the result, an able and timely 
protest against the latest and most refined forms of 
materialism. Although the work is liable to the charge 
of diffuseness, yet it must prove an invaluable contri- 
bution to the literature of the day. Theabundance of 
its quotations, and the full and rich fund of material 
which it presents will make it an authority on the 
topic which it treats. 


What to Do, and Why, and How to Educate Each 
Man for His Proper Work : Describing Seventy-five 
Trades and Professions, and the Talents and Tempera- 
ment Required for Each. By Nelson Sizer. (New 
York: Mason, Baker and Pratt.) In _ this vol- 
ume, Mr. Sizer has condensed the results of years 
of observation as a consulting phrenologist. What- 
ever may be thought of the science of phreno!- 
ogy, the practice of it both requires great natural 
aptitude and confers great and varied experience 
in the judgment of character. Mr. .Sizer’s hiats 
concerning the different professions are shrewd and 
interesting, and their moral tone is unexceptionable. 


Fables and Legends of Many Countries (James R. 
Osgood & Co.), by the veteran rhymester, John G. Saxe, 
is a collection of witty and graceful tritles, with ob- 
vious and excellent morals. Mr. Saxe, ino his time, 
has written poetry more ambitious; but his fame 
chiefly rests upon the -short pieces—pithy or pretty, as 
the case may be—which he produces with so much ease 
and such unfailing humor and invention. Itshould be 
noted that bis work,though seemingly careless, is metri- 
cally and rhetorically perfect—a point which young 
persons who write satires and “‘society verses” are apt 
to overlook. 


The Congregational Tune-Book: a Selection of Hymn 
Tunes, Old and New. Edited by J.A. Coraell, Organist 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parisb, New York: 
Pott, Young & Co., Cooper Union, 1872. 

The new Hymnal of the Episcopal Church has in- 
spired, we believe, several collections, of which the 
best is the one before us. Mr. Cornell, by talent, edu- 
cation, and asscciation, is admirably qualified to 
make a collection of hymn tunes which should be dig- 
nified and adapted to worship, without being cold, 
formal and impracticable. The volume, small in size 
and exceedingly convenient, contains, nevertheless, 
289 tunes, of which forty-two are his own, and most of 


*‘ the remainder exhibit his skillful editing and thoraugh | 


knowledge of harmony. He has drawn largely from 











those rich sources, Hymns Ancient and Modern, the 
Anglican Hymn Book, the Sarum Hymnal, and from 
the compositions of our best writers of ehurch 
music. We have examined the work with great Satis. 
faction. We expected a superior collection from Mr, 
Corte)J, and are in no degree disappointed. We re- 
gret only that he has not given the hymns with the 
tunes, and shall look for this improvement in a futurg 
edition. . 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


—The first name that comes to the name and lip of 
the musical New Yorker when June begins to look 
over into May and give warm evenings, is that of 
Theodore Thomas. His Central Park Garden Concerts 
are in fuli career again, having opened about ten days 
ago. The prices of general admissiou are the same; 
those for boxes are reduced; but the throngs oa tho 
floor, and in the garden, and along the gallery-boxes, 
seem about the same as ever—numerous, appreciative 
and happy. Thereis a new arrangement of seats with- 
out tables immediately around the orchestra, so that 
those who are not edible or bibulous in inclination can 
get their music pure and undefiled. 

As to the leader and his band, no new word can be 
added; they give, notably, the most perfect orchestral 
music that can be heard in America—and we should 
not be afraid to have them play a Strauss waltz in 
competition with old John Strauss himself and his 
Vienna band, who are coming over to add brilliancy 
to Mr. Gilmore’s Jubilee in June. 


—Thesaid Jubilee —the“World’s Peace Jubilee and 
International] Musical Festival ’’—opens in Boston en 
Mordsy, June 17tb, and as soon as the details of the 
colossal programmes shall be issued from the Coliseum, 
we expect to see the flutter of preparation for pilgrim- 
ages starting up all over the land. The papers will 
probably be bristling with batons and clanging with 
kettle-drums; so we simply utter this small solitary 
note of announcement. 


—Europe, just now, is in musical ecstatics. Russia 
has teen frantic over Adelina Patti, to a degree of 
warmth quite tropical; Italy, over anew prima donna 
named Signora Albani, the art-name of an American 
girl from Albany, N. Y. ; England, over a new Italian 
tenor—Cam panini by name, who issaid to have youth, 
beauty, dramatic power, and a voice rivaling tho 
memories of Giuglini and Mario. They have there 
also, besides Nilsson, who has just left us, Tietjens, 
Neilson, and Clara Louise Kellogg, of whom we shall 
soon hearreports. Austria is enraptured with Minnie 
Hauek, of New York. And thus everywhere we find 
fresh young American voices catching the blasé ear of 
critical old Europe. 


—Miss Mathilde Toedt, whose true artistic nature 
and patient years of study have given her, though 


yourg, already wide and enviable reputation as a vio- 


linist, gave a Musical Soirée on Monday Evening, tbe 
13th, at Chickering Hall. Her friends will be gratified 
to know that it was a complete success, both musically 
and pecuniarily. The evening was a most enjoyable 
one, as the crowded state of the hall showed. 


—A quite remarkable voice and power, discovered 
by Miss Kellogg some few years since in a young lady 
from the west, Miss Emma C. Abbott, has been for 
some time receiving ample and severe training in this 
city. Miss Abbott is reported as about to go to Europe 
to complete her studies, before making, or attempting 
to make, any pronounced début here. This is most 
wise. Haste is the young artist’s greatest and most 
fatal enemy; and Miss Abbott's gifts are well worth 
the highest culture. 


—Franz Abt, the German composer, whose deli- 
cious sopgs have charmed the world so long, seems to 
be enjoying himself hugely, wandering about on this 
side of the water. Féted by his German friends, 
honored and esteemed by Americans, heis regeiving 
in his lifetime the sweetest reward of genius—appre- 
ciation. 


—Signor Brignoli, the ancient but still favorite 
tenor, and bis sweet-voiced American wife, formerly 
Miss McCulloch, have gone to Europe on musical 
business intent. 


—Mrs. Charles A. Moulton is about returning to 
Europe, where her first brilliant successes as an am3- 
teur singer made her subsequent artistic career in thi3 
ecuntry an easy road. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ECRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., New York. } 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, ‘ History of the Church of Scotland.” 3.5) 
Erckman-Chatrian, - “The Piébiscite.” . . . «- 18 


JAMES R. OsGoop & Co., Boston. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, ‘ Pansies—for Thoughts.”. .  . 1.5) 
James Parton, . ‘Life of Horace Greeley (advance sheets). 
C. C. CHATFIELD, New Haven. 
“The Sun,’’ (University Series, No.8.) 25 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, New York. 


Authors. Prices. 


Prof. C. A. Young, 


H. Taine, - «+ “Notes on England.” 259 
SHELDON & Co., New York. 
Edward Crapsey, - “The Nether Side of New York.” 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Author of Upawares, . “The RoseGarden.” . . 15) 
Fiédéric Mistral, *“ Miréo: a Provengal Poem.” 2.09 


GINN BROTHERS, Boston. 
J. H. Allen, J. B. Greenough, “ A Latin Grammar.” 
Hoyt, FoGG & BREED, Portland. ” 
C. G. Barth, D.D., (Translation,) “* The Chronological Commentary. 
WARREN F. DRAPER, Andover. 
The Rev. W. H. Vibbert, ‘Guide to Reading Hebrew.” 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: : 
orld— Harper’ = tropolitan—New 
same, —- ver ia Terper's, Maqarine. The Metropol Contem- 
a eel Re St. Fewie—Palladeiphic. he Atlantic— Our Young 
The Nursery—Beston. What Next—Chicago. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


FASHIOMS FoR SUMMER.—The Dolly Varden 
Polonaise is the charming novelty of the sea- 
son, where wash material is used. It can be 
changed from an elegant tight-fitting polonaise 
to a plain pelisse in less than three minutes, and 
then readjusted as quickly. It requires oniy 
six yardsof yard widegoods. We furnish the 
pattern with a cloth model which shows exactly 
how to make and put it together, and how it 
will look when finished. Price, one dollar. 
Special offer. Any person who will eut this 
notice out and inclose it with one dollar to us 
before Julyglst, we will mail to them this pat- 
tern with the cloth model and send Smith’s Il- 
lustrated Pattern Bazaar for one year free. 
Now is the timeto subscribe for the best fash- 
ion magazinein the world, and the only fashion 
publication in this country that imports styles 
and sells patterns of them. We furnish cloth 
models with every pattern. If you wish to see 
a cut and description of our Dolly Varden 
Polonaise, see 2d page of this paper May Ist. 
A. BuURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, NewYork. 








SAVE MonEy.—It is well worth saving, and 
you can save it in buying a Sewing Machine, 
and get one of the best and most perfect ma- 
chines in existence. The New Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing Machine has reached a point of 
excellence and perfectness equaled by no ma- 
chine in use. and the constantly and rapidly 
increasing demand, which is almost beyond 
their manufacturing capacity to supply, is 
convincing evidence that the merits and cheap- 
ness of this machine are being appreciated by 
the public. Salesroom, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 
Also, for sale in all other cities in the United 
States. 


SECURITY, EXPEDITION, HEALTH. 


Why are families exchanging new lock- 
stitch machines at the rate of many thousands 
annually for the Willcox & Gibbs, when they 
could readily obtain other lock-stitch ma- 
chines for them? Because the Willcox & Gibbs 
makes the securest and most elastic seam, is 
the easiest to learn, is noiseless and expedi- 
tious, and does not wear out the nerves and 
ruin the constitution. 


HoUSEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as being 
the best article for cleaning and polishing Sil- 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, Drug- 
gists, House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 
CoFFIN, REDINGTON & Co., Agents, No. 9 Gold 
Street, New York. 


FActTs FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. Dr. W. Tor- 
rence, uses her Wheeler and Wilson Lock- 
Stitch Machine for her own family sewing, and 
besides doing her house-work earns more than 
& dollar per day as pastime. See the new Im- 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


HAVE you seen WILSON’S PATENT ADJUST- 
ABLE IRON CHAIR? Above thirty different 
changes, forthe invalid sick or well, it is in- 
valuable. Asabea, lounge, or chair, no equal. 
Call and see them, or send for a circular, at 38 
Reade Street, New York. 


F No Agents, no Discounts, no Commissions. 
One Price to all. Purchaser saves two profits. 
Sold on trial anywhere in the United States. 
Free Price List. The Jones Scale Works, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


How TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS.—Take an 
agency for the new Health Menthly. THe 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH. $2a year. Send stamp 
for particulars to 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE ONLY.PROFER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free 


FoR A STYLISH AND BECOMING HAT, call on 
BURKE, 210 Broadway, corner of Fulton St. 


See cut, in next number, of Baker’s Patent 
Bolster Spring Bed. 828 and 330 Seventh Ave. 


THE famous Halford Leicestershire Table 
fauce can be had of grocers. 








RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase anything poqutred for personal wear 
or household use, at five per cent. upon cost of af- 
ticle. Information in regard to styles, with circu- 
Tar, upon application. If samples are wanted, in 
fo Rev. eight ht postaae stamps. Is hg oe to réfer 
to 


F cethvnaieanes ; d 
Gear with Arnold, RAL Ry 
i a" A. T. stewart & Co.; G. “ie o 





rae, of G. P. Putnam & Son: 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 yitth Ave., N. Y. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England, 


Verti poston! Batwa Suits, and Single Apartments, 
with Betis ater conveniences Connecting 4 


Hills elegrs Rowe & 80N. F Beeaetatena, 





* mission—first day, June 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC, &c. 








~) UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST. 


MINES, MILLS, and FURNACES 
OF THS 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS, 

By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the Wes ,” “ American 

Mines and Mining,” etc. 


l vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubtishers, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
2” For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpatd on 
recetpt of price by the Pubtishers. as 


Practical —Educational—Scientific. 


(GG ARDENER'S MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
$2.00 per annum. 


UIGENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 
“Others may know of a potter, Horticultural 
Magazine in America. I DO NOT 


Address, CHAS. H. "MAROT, 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 

ERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, 8 Monthly Journal) 

of taeeeabare. and Repository of Notes and 
Queries. Send cane f? p for prams number. 














SONS, 
Se Nussau street, New York. 
Bubscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents, 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nas3AU STREET, 


American Or r Foreign Pub Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE SsTO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Portes, 13 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8.8. 
books ever ae to the American public. 
D. LOTHROP & GO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., eer N.H. Catalogues free. 


HE LITTLE CORPORAL, 











AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES FOR BOYS AND 
gets, 3 AND OLDER ppeets WHO HAVE YOUNG 
Terms eR ear. Single number l5c. 

adress JOHN BE. R. Publisher. Chicago. Il. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 

WORLD. 136,782 New and Old Books on hand. 
Almost given away. New Catalogues Nos. 31, 32 
and 33. Send stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No.3 
Beekman street, New York. 











S* OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 

Comprising six articles, namely; 
540 732 
Cloak. Gored Robe. 
431 839 
Petticoat. Shirt. 

Sent on receipt of 25cents. Nosetsseparated. To 
prevent mistakes, persons sending for Patterns 


will please write name, County and State very plain. 
Patterns of all kinds sent by mail onreceipt of 


412 337 
Yoke Slip. Night Slip. 


rice and measure. A Descriptive Illustrated In-. 


ex sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay postage. 
Price of Patterns are reduced, none now; being 
charged more than 25 cents. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 
Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 
Bee on illustrated advertisement on page III. 


of May 
EDUCATIONAL. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANO- 
VER, N._H. Commencement, under the 
new Calendar, June 27. There are Five Depart- 
ments—Acadewmical, Scientific, Medical, Agricul- 
tural, Civil Engineering. Examination Prd ad- 
5; second day, Aug. 28. 
The next College Year begins Aug. 29, in all” the 
Departments exceptthe Medical—in that, Lectures 
commence Aug.1. Aid is granted to worthy and 
indigent students. For further information, or 
for Catalogues, address the President, 
SMITH, D. D., or the Clerk of the Faculty. 
May 16, 1872. 


RESTON COTTAGE, 


NEWTON, MASs., (near Boston.) 
MISS WILSON’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 




















The Autumn Term begins Sept. 3, 1872. For cir- 
—, etc., address Miss JULIA A. WILSON, as 
above. 





MALE COLLEGE, 
RDENTOWN, N. J. 


Rev. ae. “s BRAKXLY, Ph. D. President. 


Spring session 8 March 24th. 
or terms .etc., address as above. 


HESTER SQUARE BOARDING AND DAY 
OOL for Young Ladies. The next a Semool 
Year will begin Tuesday, September 24th, 1872. 
For Catal e and Circular apply to Rev. GEORGE 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston. Mass. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 

cester, Mass., -_ Boys — Men for Common 

and Scientitic Pursui I rior merits stated 
in Circular. C. B METCALY , Sup. 











& H.T. ANTHONY & Sor mete 
RE cores & VIEW Gua mm MEGAI" 


OTOGRAPHS — 
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FS BOYS.—Supericr onan at Riverview 


Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, P 
, on N.Y. A thorough-going School or 








(THE CHURCH HYMN-BOOK. 


We are happy to announce that this 
new Collection of HYMNS and TUNES, 
of the preparation of which notice was 
given a year since, is now completed, and 
will be issued the latter part of May. It 
isin advance,we do not hesitate to say, 
of every similar compilation hitherto 
published in America. 


Its Compiler,the Rev. EDWIN F. HAT- 
FIELD, D.D., has long been regarded as one 
of the best hymnologists in America, He has for 
years been gatheriag the material for this work, 
and has devoted himself to it, and completed it 
under the inspiration of an impassioned leve for 
the pursuit, and with the advantage of long and 
successful experience in the pastoral office. We 
are confident that the Plan of the Book will 
commend itself to the churches everywhere. The 
Rev. HERRICK JOHNSON, D. D., Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
after a careful and exhaustive examination of 
every page of the Book, pronounces it “by far 
the best eollection of Hymns in existence.”’ 


The work contains, it is believed, not only the 
most complete and perfect Collection of pop- 
ular standard PSALMS and HYMNS, care- 
fully edited, ever published in this country, in a 
single volume, but the very best selection ot 
Tunes, properly harmonized, and adapted to pro- 
mote Congregational Singing in the churches. 
The musical editor is Mr. SAMUEL P. WAR- 
REN, of Grace Church, New York, who, as the 
“Christian Union” affirms, “is one of the 
very best Organists and most accomplished 
Musicians in this courtry.’’ The work will be 
in all typograpeical respects most beautiful, and 
the binding will be strong and tasteful. A copy 
of the HYMN and TUNE BOOK for examination, 


WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST PAUW,ON RECEIPT 


OF ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS. 


An edition will be issued, simultaneously, of 
the Hymns without the Music,acopy of which, 
for examination, WILL BE SENT BY MAIL. POST 
PAID, ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR. 


Churches, contemplating the adoption of a 
new Hymn Book, will do well to defer action on 
the subject, until they have had opportunity care- 
fully to examine “the Church Hymu Book.’’ 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


273 West Randolph St., Chicage. 


OVELLO’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 


OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


od paper covers, or handsomely ben gilt 














Paper. Cloth. 
Bach's 48 ty he and is Fagees ¢ (otto). bebes rm $4 
Do. 4 Books, each........ eocce 
Beethoven’ 's Thirt Se ht Sonatas.. 
Thirty-four Miscellan ~ && 
Ous PieCeS...........6+ - 6% 150 
Chopin's Yalses eoosecce eccseee cocscceess 120 
POlONAISES..........0eseeee coves 150 
ve Notturnos. -- 150 . 
* Mazurkas.. 150 
re Ballades. 1 50 
bed Preludes. 2 00 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte (3 
Books). folio, splendidly bound.. 450 
Menéqisscha’ 8 Lieder ohne Worte, oc- 150 250 


tav 
Mendelssohn’ 8 Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 00 
= 0. do., octavo, S'vols. 9 





BOR ccccececcscccccccerccccce 250 350 
Schubert's Ten Sonatas........ 150 50 
complete . 75 

* a eben onbennen.:e6esesnees 7 1650 

Morzart’s Somatas.......csecccccsscccemese 150 250 

Weber’ sComp a Pianoforts Works. 175 300 
Schumann’s Album, containing forty- 

IE FD cansabscdnccacenctesnncs 100 20 
Schumann’s Forest pense nine Basy 


PICOOB. . ccovccccccccccccccccccccccccccce % 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


ot NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
y J. W. users, with 65 beautiful Lilustrations 
raved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
engrave Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
&@" Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BRoapDWAY, Naw York. 


NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. By L. H. Dow- 
LInG. The Music in THE CROWN consists of the 





Sunday-School Music in America, being, smeced 
rine ee from the works of GEO F. 
pp LISS, together with an excellent assortment 
= new — It contains 160 pages, and is bound 
n boar 
For sale by tin Booksellers. Price, $3 60 per doz. 
poem : en My 44 30 cents. post-paid, by mail. 
‘u 


ish 
PR JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 
Amonthly Each number contains 

24 pages of —— new “music and original read- 
Fy A matter. ORTH OF MUSIC GIVEN IN 
canat ae - eee. 





Fs 
pecime i 
Oniy 1 per. of net music, "List of 1 Premiums ona 
a sent to any address on receipt of 
ven conte, SHAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 


a7" Catalogues 2f Music sent 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
BIGLOW & MAIN. 
OVER 350,000 COPIES OF 
PURE GOLD. 


By REV. ROBERT Lowry and W. HOWARD DOANE, 
SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 


BRIGHT JEWELS. 


By REV. ROBERT LOWRY, WM. F. SHERWIN and 
CHESTER G. ALLEN. 


FRESH LAURELS, 


By Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


By THEO. E. PERKINS and REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


Retsil price of either of the above, in board cov- 
ers, 35 cents ; $30 per hundred. 


THE BRADBURY TRIO. 


Containing all the Senge of the New Guam, 
NEW SHOWER, and NEW CENSER. Price $1 retail, 
board covers; $75 per hundred. 











¢2™ A single Specimen Copy of any of our Books 
aly by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the retail 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
425 Broome St., N. Y., or 726 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 





THE GREAT STANDARD OF THE 
CHURCH. 


— FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


Unrivaled in every substantial quality. All its 
material is usable. The Congregation, the Pulpit, 
and the Choir are equally pleased with the peeu- 
liar advantages it Offers to each. Without official 
endorsement of any sort, it has won its way by 
sheer merit to a LARGER CIRCULATION THAN 
ALL OTHER HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS COM- 
BINED. 

Send ten cents for the Specimen Book and fur- 
ther particulars. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 





PARKLING RUBIES!! 
Yew Sabbath School Song Book! 


An appropriate name for this neat, complete and 
must pleasing collection of musical gems, about 
150 of them) by A. HULI and H, SAUNDERS. Mu- 
sic new, fresh, spirited | 

PRICE 35 CENTS. 


“NEVER TROUBLE TROUBLE TILL TROUBLE 


TROUBLES You,’ is the title of a favorite Song by 
WELLMAN, 30 cents. 


THE PILGRIM’S HARP, 


Isthe name of a compact book of 210 pages, which 
cen be carried in the pocket and yet contains a 
VERY LARGE PROPORTION of the most popuiar 
psalm tunes, — songs, &¢., &c. It would be 
vifficult to compile a more convenient book for the 
VESTRY, the. PRAYER MEETING, or SOCIAL 
SINGING MEBTINGS. 
By ASA HULL. PRICE 60 CENTS. 
Py hy likes “** aaane at 7s aAnnee 
ATE,” Song. LOESC 40 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE 
Continues to be a “Great Success.”” Great variety 
of the best Vocal and Inst. umentai Music. 

Price in Bds., $2.50; Clo., $3.00 ; Gilt, $4.00. 
The above Books and Pieces sent, post-paid, On 
receipt of retail price. 
O. DITSON & CO., Boston, 
©. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





“ Best because Cheapest! 
Cheapest because the best!” 


(CHRISTIAN PRAISE, HYMN, AnD 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. HITCHCOCK 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber ; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of ‘Poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
ab ng in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ecipt of retail price. 

e*s Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


¥. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane &t., N. ¥. 


RT RECREATIONS.— A complete wuide 80 
Ornamental Work with ate Teacher. 


ue 5 iN & 00.,’ Publishers, Boston. 
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Manuscripts net so accom — will not be preserved, and 
subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. 


Henry Warp Beescuer, Editor. 


Regular Circulation, over 121,000 Copies. 




















The past week has witnessed two great victories 
of peace. Congress has passed an Amnesty Act, 
which restores a hundred and fifty thousand persons 
to the full rights of citizenship ; and the Senate has 
taken action which virtually insures the success of 
the Washington Treaty. We rejoice profoundly at 
both results. Neither comes with ideal perfectness. 
A few hundred exceptions are made to the Amnes- 
ty, needlessly marring its message of reconcilia- 
tion. And the Supplementary Treaty is the cor- 
rection of a misunderstanding whose occurrence 
refiects no credit on either party. But these imper- 
fections mark the difficulties which have been met 
and triumphed over by the great national sentiment 
of right. The embers of vindictive feeling left by 
the war are at the point of extinction. The purpose 
of two great nations to settle their dispute peace- 
fully has been too mighty for the blunders of diplo- 
matists. Let us thank God and take courage at such 
steps of progress as these. 





There is one thing which the approaching Phila- 
delphia Convention cannot wisely or safely fail to 
do. That is, to affirm in behalf of the party those 
ideas of reform which the President has avowed, 
and which many of his supporters have rejected. 
Nothing bas been more disheartening to those who 
look for political advance than to see carefully 
devised plans of reform, approved by the Executive, 
tossed aside with undisguised contempt by the 
President’s professed friends in Congress. Let the 
party assembled in council now decide between 
General Grant and these unfriendly friends, whose 
course has brought on him the charge of insincerity, 
and has defeated the reforms which the country calls 
for. Let it plainly say that the radical change in 
the civil service system which the President is trying 
to introduce, has the full approval of the Republican 
party. With such a declaration, backed by the 
action of its chief, it will amply deserve the respect 
and confidence of the country upon the question 
most vital to our political interests. 





The success and wide extension of the strikes for 
ten hours’ pay and eight hours’ work will have some 
results not contemplated, “perhaps, by the working- 
men. The production in certain trades, so far as 
the strikes reach, will be reduced twenty per cent. ; 
and the price must be enhanced to consumers. Un- 
doubtedly the increased cost of building, in particu- 
lar, will operate to check the growth of large cities, 
and especially of New York. Whether this is an 
unmitigated evil or not may be questioned. But an 
evil and a wrong it certainly is, to prevent any man 
from employing his leisure hours as he may choose. 
If he desires to study or amuse himself, nobody in- 
terferes; why should any interfere if he desires by 
extra labor to accumulate the means of instraction 
for himself and his children? We have not hesi- 
tated to advocate the rights of labor; and this is 
one of them. We trust the workingmen will not 
tyrannize over themselves. 





’ The Bishops just elected by the Methodist Con- 
ference are good men, but too old. No Bishop 
should be elected who is over forty-five years. The 
work required of them is not merely counsel. It is 
energy, enterprise, the power of inspiring enthusi- 
asm in the work. These qualities fail in men rapidly 
after fifty-five. We are not partial to Bishops, but 
if we have any we want the best sort. The election 


of Gilbert Haven takes from the press one of the 


most spirited of editors, and if he carries the same 
energy to his new field, the spayks (of grace) will be 
apt to fly. 





The Methodist Conference will probably take 
action on the Book Concern that will satisfy the 
moral sense of the nation. To leave matters un- 
purged would have been to commit the church to 
the work of covering or compounding wrong. Itis 
not necessary to impute intentional dishonesty to 
any of the prominent men who have been arraigned 
in this unhappy matter. But, that great irregularity 
and commercial misconduct has been practiced, we 
suppose no man doubts who has watched the dis- 
closures made. If the Conference shall pronounce 
upon the irregularities, put new officers in charge of 
the Concern, supersede in office those who have 
made themselves the partisan advocates and defend- 
ers of the evils complained of, it will, even without 
any more formal condemnation of persons, have re- 
stored order and confidence. 








The New York city missionaries of the Episcopal 
Church report that they have, during the past year, 
furnished 85,000 meals to the poor, preached to 
30,000, and visited 20,000 in prisons, reaching in 
various ways in all 70,000. ; 

Now this is Apostolic Christianity. The loaf is a 
divine institution. The prison is an excellent 
church-building, whose audience is always ready ; 
and the poor are the very elect, for whom the Gos- 
pelcame. In this direction the argument for apos- 
tolicity will be apt to rouse assent among those on 
whom the historic argument fails. 








The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
assembled at Detroit, has before it the question 
whether a man once ordained an elder is always an 
elder, or whether one may be called to the eldership 
for a special time and then retura to the laity again. 
If elders, or ministers, receive in ordination a special 
divine grace that never leaves them, then that can- 
not be changed. But if elders or ministers derive 
their authority from the members of the church, 
then such authority can be taken again by the 
church. 

If the church owns its officers it may do what it 
deems best with them. If the officers own the church, 
that is another matter. We regard the right of 
the church to dispossess its officers of their func- 
tions as unquestionable. It is a mere question of 
expediency whether office shall be for life, or 
whether it shall be for a specified term. We believe 
that elders and deacons should be chosen for three 
or five years. If they are good, elect them again; 
if they are mischievous or useless, elect somebody 
else. Because a church, in its early history, when 
members were few, and the deacon-timber scarce, 
elected a board of deacons, itis no reason why it 
should have them saddled upon it for forty years, 
when scores of men far fitter for the office have 
come into the church. The same is true of elders. 
There is never any difficulty in retaining good elders. 
Many a church. has been paralyzed because it could 
not easily get rid of bad ones. The American sys- 
tem of representatives is as good in the church as it 
is in the legislature. 





WHAT CINCINNATI PROMISES. 


R. GREELEY, in his letter of acceptance, 

re-states with greater fullness the principles 

briefly laid down in the Cincinnati resolutions. The 

platform thus expounded by the candidate gives 

perhaps the best measure yet afforded of the scope 
ot the reforms proposed by the new party. 

Mr. Greeley begins with the declaration that all 
the political rights and franchises secured by the 
late war should be maintained inviolate, and that 
those rights which were lost through the war should 
ke promptly re-established. This seems to us a 
happy statement of the doctrine of “ Impartial Suf- 
frage and Universal Amnesty,” which Mr. Greeley, — 
in common with a large section of the Republicin 
party,—has long advocated. Itis excellent doctrine, 
and ought to prevail. We hold the Philadelphia 
Convention bound. in patriotism and in wisdom to 
take the same ground. If it shall culpably fail to do 
so, the Opposition will have here one genuine ad- 
vantage in point of principle. 

Next, Mr. Greeley declares that “ our policy should 
aim at local self-government and not at centraliza- 
tion; that the civil authority should be supreme over 
the military ; that the writ of habeas corpus should 
be jealously upheld,” etc. These be fine words. 
But it is astonishing to find them in Mr. Greeley’s 
mouth under the present circumstances. For if they 
mean anything, as part of an Opposition platform, 
they mean condemnation of recent measures of the 
dominant party,- the Ku-klux law and its enforce- 
ment, the federal election law, etc. Now if these 
measures have had a hearty supporter, it has been 
the Tribune. Nowhere have the charges against 
them of unconstitutionality and usurpation been 
more denied and scouted than in that able journal. 
Tt was consistent and strenuous in upholding the 





Ku-klux law, and appreving its enforcement in 
South Carolina. It was no less emphatic as to the 
propriety of the federal election law. If these things 
were not “centralization”, then there has been no 
shade or color of centralization in our government. 
It is simply amazing to find a man who has upheld 
them, up to this very time, now crying out about 
local self-government, the habeas corpus, and the 
supremacy of the civil power. 

Such a change is proof either of insincerity or in- 
stability. We certainly do not suspect Mr. Greeley 
of insincerity. Weare compelled to see in his sud- 
den change of front an instance, by no means the 
first he has given, of political judgment formed 
wholly by the circumstancés of the hour, regardless 
of any fixed principles. When the Ku-klux were 
whipping and murdering, Mr. Greeley thought such 
crimes ought to be repressed at any cost, and was all 
for giving the President absolute authority in the 
premises. When local misgovernment corrupted 
the elections, he was eager to invoke the strong arm 
at Washington to set things right. But just now 
the Ku-klux seem to have subsided, and, as it is 
several months from election, there is no immediate 
fear of ballot-box stuffing,—wherefore, hurrah for 
local independence! Let that altogether dreadful 
and dangerous thing, centralization, be forever 
banished ! 

How could a man be trusted as President to main- 
tain the barriers and sanctions of the Constitution 
who thus veers with the wind of circumstance ? 
who thinks the suspension of the habeas corpus a 
very bad thing in the abstract, but a very excellent 
thing when the ordinary processes of law work a 
little too slowly ? who would have the local commu- 
nity manage its own elections—unless there seemed 
to the general Government some really good cause 
for interfering ? 

Next comes the civil service, and here we are to 
have “a real and not a simulated reform.” This is 
gratifying. But the sole and single specification 
under this large promise is that the President is to 
be ineligible to re-election-a rule which, as a 
remedy, we believe would be wholly inadequate ; 
and toward which the people at large have never 
shown any favor. 

On the Tariff there is absolutely nothing beyond 
the prizciple of Executive non-interference; a prin- 
ciple which has uniformly been practiced under all 
Administrations, and the avowal of which: poorly 
covers the retreat of the new party from one of its 
earliest positions. 

But the tariff paragraph throws incidental light 
on Mr. Greeley’s ideas about the civil service. This 
subject of revenue he marks as exceptional in its 
exemption from Presidential influence. Powers like 
the veto, which the Executive may fairly wield on 
most subjects, are here to be held in abeyance. 
Now, mark, among these exceptional restrictions 
this one is specified; on this subject of the revenue 
the President must not “attempt to dictate nor pre- 
sume to punish, by bestowing office only on those 
who agree with him, or withdrawing it from those 
who do not.” Clearly Mr. Greeley thinks that this 
is one of the influences which may very properly and 
legitimately be used on ordinary subjects. The 
President must not turn men out of office for not 
agreeing with him about the tariff; because the 
tariff is absolutely no concern of his. It is most 
clearly implied that he may turn them out on the 
ground of their political opinions in other directions. 
The old, wretched principle of making poli tical 
orthodoxy the qualification of office, receives by 
implication the fullest recognition. Indeed, we do 
not know that Mr. Greeley has ever said one word 
against it, on shown the slightest sympathy with the 
idea that the public offices should not be the exclu- 
sive property of the dominant party. The nomina- 
tion of a.man holding such views as a “ civil service 
reform” candidate is one of the greatest absurdities 
of the present political tangle. 

The other points set forth by Mr. Greeley are safe 
generalizations which nobody questions. Summing 
up his exposition of the creed he represents, we find 
that in regard to Amnesty his doctrine is good, and 
ought to be adopted by the Republican party. As 
to Centralization, the principles seem to us sound, 
but we utterly distrust their maintenance by one so 
inconsistent in regard to them as Mr. Greeley has 
been. On the Tariff there is absolutely no advance. 
For the Civil Service there is offered the weak nos- 
trum of the “one term” rule, while there is an im- 
plied acceptance of the vicious doctrine that offices 
are party spoil. To these dimensions is the prom- 
ised regeneration of politics shrunken! 





The American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
which held last week in this city its annual meet- 
ing, lasting several days, is a vigorous and influen- 
tial association. Besides many interesting papers 
and discussions on professional topics, it has two 
committees at work upon two questions which 
vitally concern the future prosperity and industrial 
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and commercial greatness of America. One is the 
economical production of iron; the other is the ex- 
traction of coal by some methods less wasteful and 
dangerous than those now in use throughout our 
anthracite regions. The solution of these problems, 
upon which the able committees of experts to which 
we have alluded are zealously at work, will be a 
great boon to the country, and a great credit to the 
Institute. The professions of mine-engineering and 
metallurgy are just taking among us the place to 
which their importance entitles them ; and both the 
capital and the labor of the country are beginning 
torecognize the value of scientific training, in the 
development of our great natural resources. We 
notice, that Mr. R. W. Raymond, the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Mining, and an occasional contributor 
to our columns, has been elected to the presidency 
of this society. : 








THE WORK AT OUR DOORS. 


HERE is no nobler instance of the wide human- 

ity which Christianity inspires than the foreign 

missionary work of the modern Church. It is, per- 

haps, the best example of the spirit of human broth- 

erhood, as distinguished from the narrower affec- 
tions of family and nationality. 

The heroism of Christian self-sacrifice, too, rises 
to its height in this field of labor. The miseries of 
exile have always been held among the worst that 
man could encounter. They are accepted in their 
worst form, and for life, by the missionary who 
leaves his home to dwell among a heathen and bar- 
barous people. This is the very chivalry of religion, 
the heroism which surpasses that of the battle-field. 

_ And the flame of the missionary’s spirit does almost 
as much for his brethren left behind as for those to 
whom he first tells the good tidings of the Gospel. 

Benevolence has a wisdom as well as a heroism of 
itsown. The sagacity which prompted and guided 

* the foreign missionary work has been well approved 
by the results. But it seems to us that the Church 
would do well to carry equally into other fields the 
enthusiasm which she has in our time given, and 
well given, to this one. Too much has not been 
done for the foreign work. But there are other 
fields which, perhaps because they appeal less to the 
imagination, have hardly received their due share 
of attention. 

It is well to clearly recognize the principles which 
should in all cases determine the direction of our 
benevolent efforts. The Christian heart puts first 
of all the claim of those whose need is greatest. 
By the side of this the Christian mind lays down 
the rule, to work where work will tell the most. 
It is sheer waste to save only one man, when 
the same laborin another direction would have saved 
twenty. And as a third rule, which is almost a part 
of the second, those should be especially cared for 
who, besides their own welfare, will have the great- 
est influence on the welfare of others. One soul 
may be as good as another; but the one which is 
capable, being put on the right track, of drawing 
others with it, better repays labor than the one that 
has no power beyond itself, 

Certainly, these principles are in accordance with 
Christian common sense, and should not be sacri- 
ficed even to a generous enthusiasm. Their right 
application will not preclude enterprises the most 
arduous, and, at first, the ‘most thankless. Bold 
warfare is the safest, and in planting the banner of 
the cross among the most hostile and the most indif- 
ferent nations, the church has been no less wise 
than brave. But, at the same time, it is to be re- 
membered that distance and difficulty are not in 
themselves recommendations. The supreme matter 
= that we do the work which most needs to be 

one. 

Thus, to illustrate and apply what we have said, 
there is one work of the most pressing importance, 
which is not only slighted, but slighted in compari- 
son with other forms of benevolence. It is that pre- 
tented by the degraded and vicious population of 
our cities. 

The depth of their need is simply immeasurable. 
Some people have an impression that in this coun- 
try everybody has at least had the Gospel offered to 
him. There could not be a greater delusion. 
Does any one suppose, because New York city is 
dotted with churches, that every person in its streets 
has some true conception of Christ and his religion? 
Thn-all the world there is no greater blackness of 
darkness than rests on thousands within sound of 
our church bells. Born in vice, steeped in every 
kind of moral corruption from babyhood up, thieves, 
tuffians, prostitutes—they are a sight to make 

eaven weep. And just above them are a class 
only the more to be pitied, because there is yet good 
im them which is fast disappearing—those whom 
misfortune or .waywardness has dragged from 
Pure homes and honest lives into the vortex, and 
who are fast sinking to its lowest depths. And on 
the verge are tens of thousands, wavering between 








good and evil, dragged down by circumstance, by 
evil companionship, by miserable homes, and just on 
the brink below which lies utter destruction. On 
the face of the earth are there any toward whom 
Christian love should be swifter in its outgoing, 
mightier in its effort to save ? 

But are they to be saved? Just as much as any 
who have fallen or are falling. For some; humanly 
speaking, there is no hope. But a vast multitude 
have still strength to turn, if only friendly hands 
would seize and steadily hold them. Above all, the 
children are to be saved. They may be transplanted 
into better ground, and there grow up into Chris- 
tian manhood. No nobler charity was ever con- 
ceived than that which gathers in these poor little 
souls, and helps them up to a new life. Even among 
those who are older, there are a vast number who 
still hold with weakening grasp to some remnant of 
pure manhood or womanhood, by which Christian 
love might draw them up and save them. They 
are right at our doors. You cannot pass along a 
street of our city without seeing them. And the 
work of reaching them, of providing the physical 
appliances for their relief and moral cleansing, of 
carrying a practical Gospel to them, and carrying 
them where the Gospel is a reality—this gives scope 
for an energy, a liberality, a personal service, the 
greatest the Church could give. 

And, finally, the welfare of this class concerns the 
whole community. Their evil infects us all. There 
could no more be a cancer on a man’s limb, leaving 
the rest of his body sound, than such plague spots 
in society with no effect on the other members. Vio- 
lence and robbery among our homes are the least 
of the evils. The corruption of our political sys- 
tem, breeding wide injustice, undermining our Gov- 
ernment, working toward anarchy, springs from it. 
Worst of all, the disease is intensely contagious. 
Our sons and daughters catch it. A taint runs 
through the moral life of the community, whose 
depth we hardly suspect, having its constant source 
in this mass of suffering and sin. 

Political remedies go only a little way with this 
evil. What is needed is the personal service of 


Christian love. The wisest organization, the most - 


liberal contributions, above all, the active labors of 
men and wemen wholly given up to the work —these 
are the things needed. The voice of Christ calls his 
people to the help of his sufferers as plainly as it 
ever spoke. 

After what has been said, it need hardly be re- 
peated that in magnifying this need we are not dis- 
paraging the laber whose field is more distant. 
Not so. We would take from that an example for 
this. The enthusiasm which has of late been kin- 
dled for the foreign work we would have grow in 
earnestness; but we would have an equal ardor 
aroused, and turned into channels of the greatest 
efficiency, for this home service. We would present 
to charitable givers, to young men entering the 
ministry, to women eager for Christian work, a field 
which cries out for laborers. 





THE REV. Dh. R. S. STORRS, JR. 


HE return to his people of our excellent friend 
the pastor of the Brooklyn “Church of the 
Pilgrims,” was celebrated last Sunday morning with 
appropriate manifestations of joy and thanksgiving. 
The fine auditorium of, the church was rendered 
still more beautiful by a wealth of floral decoration, 
affording that rare combination of delicacy and pro- 
fusion which might have been expected from the 
well-known taste and liberality of the congregation. 
The house was crowded with worshipers and wel- 
comers, for there is scarcely a church in the city that 
might not easily have furnished a large delegation 
to augment the showing of satisfaction with which 
Brooklyn reclaims one of the most esteemed of her 
many pastors. 

The Dector scemed in excellent health, and his 
subdued exultation in the Divine goodness, which 
has brought all his wanderings to so happy a termi- 
nation, imparted-a certain tenderness to his elo- 
quence which was duly reflected in the spirit of his 
congregation. The discourse was purely extempo- 
raneous in form, but remarkable in style for that 
happy compromise between freedom and concis2- 
ress which is the last result of thorough discipline, 
and it was delivered with the grace and propriety 
which make Dr. Storzs one of the best examples of 
chastened pulpit oratory in the land. The text was 
the 6th verse of the 13th Psalm: “I will sing unto 
the Lord, for He hath dealt bountifully with me.’ 
The speaker recounted the various mercies of God, 
as manifested toward his church, his family, and 
himself, since he parted from his flock, and with 
fervent thankgsiving, which evidently welled from 
the deep places of the soul, announced himself as 
thoroughly renovated, and eager to resume his 
work. One thing, he said, he had resolved: It had 
never been his tendency to dwell much; in his 
preaching, upon the terrors of the law; he did not 





know that he had erred, either, in over-indoctrina- 
ting his people; but he felt now determined te 
preach more than ever the joy of the Gospel, as the 
birthright of the redeemed of God. 

Last Sunday was a happy day for the “Church of 
the Pilgrims.” The full fruitage of that self-denying 
generosity with which they have treated their pas- 
tor, through all this episode of trial, was reaped then 
in the sight of his vigorous form once more occupying 
its wonted place, and in the cheerful and manly 
words that fell from his lips. May the relations 
thus newly cemented between this well-tried min- 
ister and his faithful flock never again be interrupted, 
until that final parting which precedes a deathless 
re-union! 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


E are glad to see the epidemic of individual 
benefactions to our literary and scientific 
schools increasing. Let the fashion but get well afoot 
among our wealthy men, and our educational institu- 
tions will no longer have to sell their independence, and 
all that goes to make nobility either in a man or a cor- 
poration, just for a permission to live; and our profes- 
sors will no longer be the only workers who, while 
never striking, never grumbling, are called to work, 
not cight hours, but all hours, both day and night, and 
starve to death in the process. 


—We find the followirg morsel of “ practical re- 
ligion” going the rounds as an authentic extract from 
a book for children recently printed in London. And, 
indeed, we know not why we should discredit it, for 
it is the legitimate outcome of the literal way of treat- 
ing the subject of future punishment. It has been our 
ow2 privilege to hear a minister trying to ‘‘realize to’ 
a Sunday-school the exceeding undesirableness of the 
“bad place” by lively and ingenious illustrations drawn 
from the juvenile ‘‘ pinkie”’ and the blaze of a candle. 
And only the other day, in our presence, a very mild 
and kind-spoken matron, while conceding that certain 
modifications of the fire and brimstone theory might 
be profitably made, in dealing with adults, protested 
against the abatement of one scintilla of the terrible 
in primary instruction; because, she said, it was so 
useful in the government and training of children! 

The book alluded to is called The Sight of Hell! The 
author tries to make little children good by telling 
them that if they go to hell there will be a devil al- 
ways at their side to strike them; and that he will go 
on striking them every minute for ever and ever. The 
first stroke will make the sufferer’s body “as bad as 
the body of Job, covered from head to foot with sores 
and ulcers!’ The second (the strokes come once a 
minute, remember!) will make it twice as bad; the 
third, thrice as bad; the fourth, four times as bad; 
and so on, ad infinitum. ‘How, then,’’ the author 
asks, ** will your body be after the devil has been strik- 
ing it every moment for a hundred millions of years 
without stopping ?”’ 

“The author of such horrible stuff,’’ says one com- 
mentator, ‘‘ deserves to be burned on a pile of his own 
books. Itisonly fair to say that this is the very worat 
specimen of children’s books we have ever read; but 
too much of the juvenile literature of England is 
tainted by somber views of life, and overlaid with mor- 
alizing, which children detest, as they ought to do.” 


—We are apt to suppose that some of the narrow 
rotions which were closely inwoven with the conven- 
tional Christianity of a recent past have actually gone 
out of existence. Now and then, however, some strange 
anachronistic occurrence reminds us that the Bour- 
bons, in theology, as well as politics, are still living— 
perhaps sre a deathless line. A transaction of this 
sort was the debate and vote, last week, in the great 
Methodist Conference now in session at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, on the question where the newly- 
elected Bishops should be ordained. ‘‘ A large number 
of the delegates,” we are told, ‘‘ were greatly scandal- 
ized at the proposition to have this sacred work done 
in an opera house’’; and when at last the report of the 
committee of arrangements was carried, it was by so 
doubtful a majority as to call for a ‘“‘count,’’ to de- 
termine the result. 

Now, we perfectly understand the position of the 
High Churchmen, who ‘consecrate’ not only bishops, 
but wood, stone, and mortar, and who believe that 
such a sanctity is imparted by the ceremony that it 
would be'profanation to devote them afterward to 
secular uses. But our Methodist friends belong toa 
different company—even to those who think the 
“hour cometh, and now is, when neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, the Father shall be wor- 
shiped,’’ but everywhere, so that it be “in spirit and 
in truth;’”’ and that to the heart of the true pilgrim, 
opened sky-ward, the unhewn and scattered stones of 
Bethel, as truly as the walls of the proudest cathedral, 
sre “the house of God and the very gate of heaven.”’ 
Else why were the praise, and the prayer, and all the 
important business of the church, as represented in 
the same Conference, transacted in this profane edi- 
fice? Is the ordination of bishops more holy in its na- 
ture than these? . 

The truth is, the Brooklyn Academy of Music is as 
much the property of the Methodist denomination, or 
any other denomination, for religious purposes, as it is 
of the opera people for musical purposes. It was built 
as much by and for the one class as the other. Itis as 
much dedicated to religion, to literature, to science, as 
toart. And the Christian bishop who is there set 
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apart to his holy work is no more compelled to speak 
-of having been ordained in the Opera House, than 
“in the Evangelical Hal of the city of Brooklyn. 


—Great triumphs have been achieved in this coun- 
try, within the last quarter ef a century, in the culti- 
‘vation of the art, and in the production of fine per- 
formances, of music. We need not point to the 
achievements of our Philbarmonics, our military 
bands, and our various singiag-societies, secular and 
- sacred, for it may be said with some truth, that much 
of these are due to the actual importation of foreign 
talent. Butlet any one who remembers the state of 
things among us thirty or forty years ago, now look 
~ at the proficiency of our own people in the matter of 
- church choirs, glee and madrigal singing, and the 
general cultivation of the voice and of the piano, and 
say what limit is to be set toour progressiu tae two 
decades next tocome. In ene department of musical 
cultivation, however, we certainly have not made 
progress, and that, one of the most important to the 
future development of the country. We mean the 
‘ Cheapening and popularizing of this most delight- 
ful and elevating of all the arts. It has been well 
said : ‘‘ Concerts are more or less an aristocratic insti- 
* tution, and as long asa ticket to a concert or opera 
costs a whole day’s wages or more, workingmen are 
‘not likely to attend.” 

Now let us see a movement having for its object the 
production of excellent and paying concerts (paying, 
for we will have no straining after eleemosynary ar- 
rangements), which, like those which make Germany 
a little Paradise to the stranger, shall be, by their 
cheapness, within the range of the humblest. All 

‘honor to Theodore Thomas, who has already begun 
this good work, and furnishes, all summer long, not 
only to the resident New Yorker, but to thes warms of 
visitors Who come to us from abroad, at reasonable 
rates, a banquet of orchestral music, which cannot 
be surpassed in the world! 


—The London Times closes a long article on the 
causes of English and American misunderstanding, by 
the following solemn allusion to Miss Nellie Grant, who 
‘was just about that time looking at the suits of armor 
and the wooden horsesin the Tower: ** We welcome the 
visits of Americans, who, like the President's daughter, 
have the power of inaugurating a better system of 
mutual understanding.’’ Now Nellie Grant, we 
understand, is a bright little lady, who, a few weeks - 
ago, was a pupil in a Northern boarding-school, but, 
like most other bright girls, preferred to resign the 
‘charms of Gould Brown and Greenleaf, and take a trip 
to Europe. All the President’s children are there now, 
and we have no reason to doubt they will fairly repre- 
sent to the transatlantic world the Youthful America, 
that eternal enigma to the European mind. But the 
Times’ talk about ‘‘the power of inaugurating,” &c., 
&c., is too ridiculous. Those slow fellows over thera 
cannot be got to understand that a President's chil- 
dren sre not all princes and princesses, 


—The fashion of swelling the subscription lists of 
pericdical publications by the offer of inducements 
outside the intrinsic merits of the journal itself is be- 
coming universal. But the expedient of a Western 
contemporary seems to “lay over,’ as théy say on the 
Pacific Coast, all the premiums of books, chromos, en- 
gravings, or what not, that have yet come under our 
notice. The Ave Maria isa journal published at Notre 
Dame, Indiana, ‘‘in theinterests of the Blessed Vir- 
gin.”’ A payment of twenty dollars constitutes a life 
subscription; and the incidental inducement to such 
a venture is as follows: 

“The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is celebrated every 
Saturday, at Notre Dame, for life subscribers, and a 
certain number of communions offered for them; this 
Mass will be offered in requiem for them whenever it 
may please our Heavenly Father to call them from our 
midst.”’ 

(For the prompt payment of the latter clause, we 
suspect the publishers will not be subjected to the 
importunity which our subscribers manifest, naturally 
enough, for their promised chromos.) 

** Subscribers’for one year and upward,”’ it is added, 
‘‘will share in the benefit of a Mass once a month.” This 
isa new way of making merchandise of the gifts and 
graces cf the Church. Surely, the spirit of old Tetzel is 
about! Yet what different can we expect, when, ac- 
cording to this prospectus, the ‘‘ Holy Mother” her- 
self sets the example of dispensing her favors on self- 
ish principles. ‘‘The more we do,’’ it says, ‘‘for the 
interests of the mother of God, the better shail we 
love her, and the more will she interest herself in our 
behalf at the Throne of Grace.” 

Jesus prayed for his enemies: ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ The 
** travail of his soul’? embraced the world, and would 
be “‘ satisfied’? with nothing less than the salvation of 
the world. But his mother is here represented as 

asking for a special blessing on her friends, as the 
regular subscribers of a journal ‘“‘particularly de- 
voted to the Mother of God.”’ 


—The Philadelphia College of Medicine have 
adopted an excellent suggestion to druggists. It is 
**to put up certain poisonous substances, designed for 
external applications only, in colored bottles, roughen- 
ed so as to be distinguishable at night, and not only 
labeled “‘poison,’’ but to have appended the name of 
the most efficacious antidote, should any such poisons 
be taken internally by mistake.’”’ It seems a good 
idea to print on ail labels, designating poisons, the an- 
tidotes applicable in each particular case. Such a 
precaution might be the means of saying many lives. 








The Household. 


ABOUT HOUSE-CLEANING. 
BY ETHEL C. GALE. 


N the face of masculine assertions, we protest 
that women do not enjoy house-cleaning! We 
only do it because we must, and often plunge into the 
disagreeable work which makes the days of beautiful, 
opening Spring seem * the saddest of the year,’”’ with 
an energy born of desperation, frequently far too 
early in the season, and without making those previous 
plans which would materially lighten the labor. 

The principal portion of the house-cleaning should 
never be undertaken until the weather is quite warm 
enough to dispense with fires, hence the date can never 
be determined by almanac; but the garret, milk- 
room, cellars, etc., can be done earlier in the season. 
When these have been thoroughly cleansed, we may 
begin with the least-used apartments, and finish with 
the diripg-room and kitchen. 

The only way to accomplish the house-cleiniag 
without the scenes of dust, turmoil, and misery which 
are sometimes thought to be its necessary attendants, 
is to do but one rcom at a.time, and this quietly and 
methodically. 

The first necessity is a large, clean, soft dust-cloth, 
just a little moistened. With this should be dusted 
every article of furniture contained in tbe room you 
wish to clean, before carrying into one adjoining, 
where all should be placed in as small a compsss as 
possible while waiting a return to'their old quarters. 
Pictures and mirrors, if too large to be removed from 
the walls, should be covered, to protect from dust and 
accidental blows. 

The next step is to pull the tacks, being careful 
not to break off the heads and leave points in 
the floor to prove a ‘‘ vexation of spirit’ to the 
one who attempts to re-lay the carpet. When the 
latter is loosened from the floor, if a Bruszels or a 
Wilton it should be folded by the seams, instead of 
being gathered into a heap, as these carpets would be 
creased by this treatment, which would not injure an 
“TIngrain,’’ or a ‘‘ Three-ply.” 

For carpet-beating, a sunshiny, windy day is best. 
If we live in the viciaity of a carpet-beating establish- 
ment, we shall, of course, patronize it; butif not, we 
must have, suspended between two trees or some 
equally convenient support, a strong rope of sufficient 
Jength to permit the carpet to lie smoothly over it. 
As it would be difficult to get a heavy carpet over a 
rope hung bigh enough to keep the former from drag- 
ging on the grass, it is well to fasten an end of the 
rope to one tree, and pass the other end loosely over a 
limb of the other tree, leaving the intermediate part 
so “slack” that it will lieon the ground. The carpet 
can now be’ laid on it, and the rope drawn up and 
fastened. Select for whips, long, smooth, and flexible 
boughs, and employ as beaters the two strongest and 
most patient workmen at yourcommand. A Brussels, 
or other heavy carpet, should be whipped on the right 
side, as the fabric is so thick that the dust does not 
sift through. When beating no longer produces dust, 
the carpet should be taken down by looseniag the 
rope till it is as ‘“‘slack ”’ as at first; then, if a Brussels, 
lay the right side to the grass, and shake well; after 
which, it may be hung on the rope and again tested 
with whips, to make sure that no dust remains. It 
may now be left hanging in the wind for a time, or be 
folded smoothly and brought within doors. 

While the carpet-beaters are at work, the ‘‘ house- 
cleaner,’ with closed doors and opened windows, has 
taken a quantity of damp tea and coffee-grounds— 
saved for.the purpose—and with them swept the floor. 
Then the mop is brought into requisition, for the 
scrubbing-brush is rarely needed on the floor that has 
been, and is to be, protected by a carpet. 

Now for the closets. Everything in them should be 
shaken out, or dusted, walls rubbed down, shelves 
washed, etc. For this purpose, it is not necessary to 
soak the shelves, as it is desirable that they should dry 
soon, that the contents may be returned as quickly a3 
possible. 

After this, the walls may be dusted with a clean, 
soft cloth, pinned over a broom. If the walls are well 
papered, they will require nothing farther; if paiated, 
they may very probably need washing; if ‘‘hard fin- 
ished,’ re-whitening; if only whitewashed, they are 
almost sure to require a renewal of the proce33, and 
this is the time. 

Next in order comes the washing of doors, casings, 
etc. 1f these are of woods simply oiled and varnished, 
wiping with a flannel cloth wrung out of fair, soft 
water, will be sufficient; but if the wood has been 
painted, soap and labor may both be required. 

Windows may be washed now, or after the carpet 
has been put down, as preferred. In the latter case, a 
square of oil-cloth should be laid under the window, 
to protect the carpet from accidents. 

The room is now ready for a second mopping. This 
does not imply a great splashing of water over the 
floor, but rather a gentle washing with a mop fre- 
quently wrung out in an often-renewei pail of hot 
water, without soap. As soon as the floor is thor- 
oughly dry, the carpet may be stretched smoothly 
and tacked in place;.after which, the furniture, hav- 
ing been re-dusted, may be brought back. 

Mirrors and picture-glasses should not be polished 
until the last thing, when they may be wet with a bit 
of chamois skin squeezed out of fair water, and then 

















rubbed with a dry piece of the same till no speck is 
Visible. 

In eleaving a library provided with enclosed st - 
tionary cases, the books shou‘d be taken out after the 
first mopping of the floor, then carefully dusted and 
returned to the cases. If the latter are open, the 
books should be dusted and removed from the room 
before the carpet is disturbed. 

One room. having been thus disposed of, we are 
ready to attack the next, and so on; usually devoting 
a day to each till all aredone. This way of proceed- 
ing may prolong matters somewhat, but it prevents 
confusion, and in the end saves time and labor. 








SMOKED OUT. 
BY JENNY BURR. 


T was a pleasant morning, and Emily was walk- 
ing in the garden. There had been trouble 
enough with the garden that season. In the first 
place, the spring was very late. In the second place, 
there had been daysand days of cold rainy weather, 
and many of the seeds had decayed in the ground, so 
that a second sowing was necessary. In the third 
place, there had been the greatest number of bugs and 
worms; an unaccountable number. It did not seem 
possible that one garden could furnish so many. 
Emily bad found that one may learn a great deal of 
Natural History in a garden. 

There had been brownish bugs, and long striped 
bugs, and round spotted bugs, There had: been 
cvrrant-worms, and small whitish worms, and big 
green worms. There had been curculios on the fruit 
trees, queer brown things, with white, yellow, and 
black spots, that pretended to be dead if you touched 
them, but weren’t dead at all; and there had been 
caterpillsrs and spiders that did the same. And all 
these lived upon the garden! 

Emily and her sisters had started out that season 
with the determination to have a fine lot of vegeta- 
bles. They had done the planting and hoeing all 
themselves, even to the potatoes. They were not 
ashamed to extend their work beyond the flower-beds. 
Indeed, they were quite proud of it. 

It was discouraging, certainly. But now, things 
were coming on fairly, and they should soon have the 
reward of labor. How finely the beets were growing, 
after all! And the parsnips and the cucumbers! How 
well the sweet-corn looked, and the melons, and— 

By this time Emily had come to the cauliflowers, 
Several of the best heads showed traces of having 
been nibbled, and one or two had the inner tenderest 
leaves quite eaten out. And the pea-vines! Half-a- 
dozen of them were torn down, and the young pous 
bitten off. Emily said nothing, but walked on in 
desperate wonder. 

At the south end of the garden, she found a curious 
opening in the ground: it was near the grape-vine, 
and half hidden by it. 

“O-ho!”’ said Emily, and that was all. 

“Girls, the marmots are eating up our garden.” 

‘“‘Marmots! what are marmots?” said Alice and 
Kete, visions of dreadful creatures passing through 
their mings. 

“Why, woodchucks! to be sure,” said Emily, with 
superiority. 

At this they all laughed, though, on the whole, 
they felt quite serious. Kate was the first to speak. 

‘‘ What shall we do with them?”’ 

“Seta trap.” 

‘““We haven’t gotany.” 

‘“* Watch the burrow, and kill them when they come 
out.” Alice didn’t say with what. She only recom- 
mended this method of action. 

“JT think we should occupy all our leisurein that way. 
They wculd never be caught.’’ 

“Sprinkle the plants with red pepper.”’ 

“Tt would take a peck.”’ 

They all satin a brown study. 

“JT have it!” said Emily. “Let’s smoke them out, and 
then—kill them.” 

This last rather faintly. 

“Ob, that’s it!’ said Alice and Kate. ‘‘They will be 
so confused by the smoke, we can easily manage 
them.” 

So this famous plan was agreed upon, and great 
preparations were made. It was decided that the 
thing should be done the next morning. The girls 
could hardly wait for the time. 

It was in the fresh, gray dawn of the next day, when 
Emily, who was the oldest of the three sisters, crept 
softly from her bed into Kate and Alice’s room, and 
stocd for a minute by the south window overlooking 
the garden. How cool and still it was! Only the birds 
sang madly in the trees, and made one think still more 
of the silenve. A mist overhung the stream in the 
meadow. Thetrees were wet with dew, and it hung 
in drops on the leaves in the garden. Emily had not 
risen so early to study asummer dawn, but all these 
things she noted in the same breath that she observed 
a round, dumpy, reddish-gray looking object, creeping 
shyly along among the vegetables. He stopped at the 
cauliflowers, and began nibbling a good-sized one 
pausing occasionally in his munching to turn his head 

cautiously about, and cock up his ears—what there 
was of them—to listen. 

Emily went to the bed, and waked the girls with 9 
few drops of water, sprinkled, with great precaution, 
upon their faces. — 


‘* Never mind, dears! Don’t be angry! 
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’ quick and see the woodchuck! He's having a beautiful 
feast!”’ 

But eur friend in the garden could hear remarkably 
well, in spite of his small ears, and, by the time the 
girls were at the window, was brushing his bushy tail 
into the safe burrow. 

All the better!” said Emily. 
is, at least.” 

There were very hasty toilets made that morning, 
and in a few minutes three girls wero flying about 
with great energy. Alice ran to the barn for hay; 
Emily got two or three boards, and Kate seized the 
match-safe. Then they armed themselves with such 
fearful weapons as they cou!d muster: Emily a pair 
of tongs, Kate a poker, and Alice—a broom ; and were 
ready to storm the underground fort. 

Emily filled the opening of the burrow with hay a3 
far as she could reach ; as well as her eyes, ears, and 
nose with dust. Kate struck a match and set fire to 
the hay; also a lock of her hair, which last bade fair 
to burn better than the other combustible. The boards 
were quickly laid areund the openiag to prevent the 
smoke from escaping until the thieves inside should 
get a thorough fumigation, and long for fresh air, 
while Alice waved aloft her broomstick with enthusi- 
asm. The hay began to burn and crackle che:rily, 
ard the smoke filled the mouth of the burrow. 

“They can’t stand this long, I’m sure,” said Emily, 
weeping smoky tears, and judging the woodchucks by 
herself. 

“T guess it’s atout time to take the boards off,’’ sail 
Kate. 

Fmily drew the boards carefully away, and all three 
assumed attitudes of heroic resistance, determined to 
die at their post, rather than let the offenders escape. 
Several minutes passed, but no suffocating wooichuck 
appeared upon the scene, although there were three 
girls not so very far from that condition. 

“Tt must be they have died inthe burrow. If they 
have, it saves us the trouble of killing them anyhow. 
I don’t believe we would have been courageous enoug 1 
to do anything with them.”’ 

“Dead or alive, we have smoked them in, if we 
haven’t out!” cried Alice, triumphantly. * How muc 
a little smoke will do !’’ rubbing her eyes vigorously. 

**Poor things! how dreadful it must be to stay in 
there!’ said pitying Kate. ‘‘ Dreadful! What queer 

-thing is that runnipvg along by the fence in the me1d- 
ow ?” 

They aJl looked in the direction of Alice's finzer. 
Ewily gave a shout. ‘It’s the woodchuck! Sureas 
we live !’? Then they all stared for a minute, sp2ech- 
less, after which they laughed until they could hardly 
stand. Hmily recovered first. 

“But how could it have got out, and there we all 
stood on guard like so many pickets!” and she began 
to get indignant. 

This was the puzzle to be sure. The woodchuck hid 
vanished in the distance, without stopping to explain. 

‘*“Who cares ! let’s get over into the lane, girls, and 
look at that bird’s-nest in the grass we found the other 
day,’’ said Kate, who cared very much indeed. 

The lane leading into the meadow was a few feet 
lower than the garden, the south end of which was 
walled up to the surface-level. The girls slipped down 
into the lane, when Kate saw that two or three stones 
had fallen out of the wall, and that there was a sus- 
picious opening beyond them. It looked very much 
like the bole by the grape-vine. 

“Just like it,” said Emily, ‘‘and so near, too! [ 

_ ‘wonder if woodchucks ever have more than one way 
out ?”’ . 

Notody answered. But three girls who did their 
own gardening, have never forgotten how successfully 
orce upen a time, one woodchuck was smoked out. 


‘“*We know where he 





THE LETTER CARRIER OF 
BITHYNIA. 


BY E. M. B. 


MONG the mountains of Asia Minor, in the old 
Roman province of Bithynia, there is a small 

city called Adabazar. Like most of the cities ani 
towns of that region, its population is partly Arme- 
nian and partly Turkish. The Armenians are mostly 
farmers, stout fierce men, hardened by the mountain 
air, and rendered sullen by the oppression of the 
government. ‘Yhen colporteurs first commenced to 
carry the Bible through this region, a few copies were 
tought by men in this city, who formed a small class 
of Bible readers, as they were called. Fora long time 
they read in secret; but the priests learned what was 
going on, and then commenced a course of terrible 
rerrecution. At first it was not by open acts of vio- 
lence, but by petty annoyances, that they.tried to 
make these menrecant. They were hooted atin the 
strects, their own families and friends derided them. 
But it was of no avail. The evening hours spent over 
the New Testament had been fruitful in strength and 
patience. Then harsher measures were tried. Anath- 
emas were spoken from the churches, and they were 
declared excommunicated. Cut off thus from all 
intercourse with friends, finding it impossible to gain 
employment, they were deprived almost of the very 
food that was to keep them alive. No Armenian 
would sell to them, and the Turks cared little for the 
*“‘Christian dogs.” Still they would not yield. Then 
softer messuresa were tried. They were offered wealth, 
position, exemption from duties, every worldly ad- 
vantage; but they were not to be tempted. The 
priests were at their wits’ end. At last a new plan was 





propesed, in some respects worse than any that 
bad yet been tried. Several hours’ ride from Adaba- 
zar, was the city of Nicomedia, where there was ano- 
ther company of ‘‘ Bible Readers.’’ These two com- 
papies communicated with each other as often as 
possible, that thus their faith and courage might be 
strengthened. A strict watch was kept, and these 
letters intercepted and carried to the priests, and 
with great skill others were prepared and forwarded, 
in their place. These letters represented the Prot- 
estants in Nicomedia as first growing cold in their 
faith, and then abandoning it sltogether. The mis- 
sioparies were declared to be imposters, and their 
teeching a lie; and the brethren were urged to returo 
to the old churcb, which would receive them gladly. 
Great was the perplexity of the little band. Could it 
be that the words which came home to their hearts 
with such truth and love, were false? Was their faith 
vain? ‘ 

They sent again and again to Nicomedia, but the 
cold answers of the priests gave them no comfort. 

Meanwhile the same plan was carried out toward 
the company at Nicomedia. They could not believe 
the reports thus brougbt to them, but every effort to 
disprove them proved unavailing. ; 

One day, asa member of this little church was go- 
ing through the street, he met one of those persons 
often found in the east, a man with mind almost en- 
tively lost, but with wonderful powers of instinct. 
Seldom seen among men, he wandered among the 
mountains, and only came to cities or villages when 
compelled by hunger. Might not this man succeed 
where so many had failed? thought the Protestant: 
and acting on the impulse, he called the poor man to his 
home, gave bim food, and treated him kindly. At 
night he talked the matter over with a few others. A 
letter was written, and, after repeatedly impressing 
upon the man what he was to do, if was put ia his 
girdle, and he was sent on his way, with many prayers 
for bis safety and success. 

Several days passed, and they began to fear that 
+his effort, like so many others, had failed. But sud- 
denly one evening this man came up to the brother 
who kad first met him, and handed hima letter. He 
bad been successful. Eluding, with wonderful skill, 
the spies stationed around Adabazar, he had found 
the man to whom he was directed, and delivered his 
messege. The little band of believers, overjoyed to 
find ihat they were not forsaken, wrote a reply and 
intrusted it to the same messenger, who, though with 
scme Gelsy, had thus safely returned to those who 
sent him fortb. 

He continued to perform this office of letter carrier 
for some time, never failing to deliver any message 
entrusted to bim. How he succeeded so well wasa 
mystery. He always refused to give any account of 
his journeys, and seemed almost to spring from the 
ground, for he was never seen entering or leaving the 
city, or on the road. 

The Armenian priests, foiled in this attempt, soon 
gave way, and through foreign intervention, the per- 
secution ceased. With the need of his services, the 
letter carrier Gisappeared as suddenly as he had 
appeared, and was never seen again in Nicomedia or 
AGabazar. But he was long remembered, and thanks 
were given to God for the assistance so timely given. 





OUR TWINS. 
BY SATIS, 
E’VE been looking for them alongtime. Ever 
since last December. Welooked a little at first, 
then more and mere, and stronger and stronger, till 
at last it amounted to positive anxiety. 

We live in Minnesota, on the banks of the Mississip- 
pi, so near, it sometimes seems as if we might jump on 
the big boats as they turn the water over into big fur- 
rows; and at night what beautiful fireworks we have, 
without waiting for the fourth of July—as the great 
showers of-s; arks rush out of the pipes! Only some- 
times, when the wind blows toward the house we feel 
a little nervous for fear of fire. 

But about the twins. We had three babies already. 
Three, so near of a size that when you saw one you 
might almost think it was either of the others. There 
was five-year-old Ivy, and three-year-old Jeanie, and 
two-year-old Grace. And yet we were looking for, 
yes, were anxious about the twins. We talked about 
them, and planted for them. We worked and watched 
and waited. Wesaved money toadorn them. When 
we cleaned house and papered, we arranged our furni- 
ture and pictures with especial reference to their ac- 
commodaticn. Ivy already claimed them for hers, 
The others Gid not understand enough to be selfish in 
regard tothem. We got so at last that each day they 
were éxpected. If papa went down towa, our first 
lcok at him on his return was to see if any stranze 
budget was about him, which might by any manner 
of means be made to hold our twins. How often have 
papers of sugar, and bundles of nails, and budzets of 
shoes deceived us—in the distance? How often have 
our friends ssked us if they had come? How often 
have they urged us to write, tor fear some accident 
bad overtaken them upon the roac. But in spite of 
all we bided our time, hoping and believing that with 
perfect fruition they would at last appear. 

Well, yesterday, when papa was cOming from the 
postoffice we saw in his hands a yellowish package— 
square and flat. Whatcould it. be? Hopesna “Our 
twins.” Doubt spoke of window-glass to replace lights 
broken by the children. Our Ivy said, ‘‘ What has pa- 





pa got? Can’tI go and meet him?” And away she 
flew as fast as her limbs would carry her. Soon they 
came in together, she almost breathless, and then we 
crowded around him while he undid them; for our 
twins had come, and they were packed together with 
tissue paper between, anda little board on each out- 
side, clean, strong paper to protect them, and tied 
round withastring. How we looked and admired 
and laughed, ard clapped our hands, and said, 
“Pretty! pretty!’ We set them on the table leaning 
against the wall, for they can’t stand yet, and Grace 
hardly left them till dark, but when told she must 
not touch them, would lay her little face almost to 
them. and say, ‘“‘ Baby, baby.” 

This morning they were just as handsome as yester- 
day, and as soon as it quits raining we shall cet them 
a crib apiece. One thiug more. .The sleeping one looks 
like our Grace, except the auburn hair; and the 
other looks like ourIvy. We suspect every mother of 
little girls thinks just so; for are they not beauties? 





A WOOD-LARK. 
BY AUNTY LOU. 





T was our first really warm spring day; but so 

far from making me feel springy, the heat seemed 

to take all the snap out of me; so that [ had the good 

excuse of being worthless indoors, for running away 
for a “rampage” in the woods, near by. 

With sun-bat in hand, I slipped out alone, but didn’t 
stay slipped alone. A pairof bright eyes had seen the 
move, a pairof swift feet followed close, anda quick 
voice said ** Take me ‘long, I ’ant to go.” I wouldn't 
have deliberately chosen just such a little chatterbox, 
but Ihadn’t the heart to disappoint the eager, up- 
turned face, so I said, ‘‘Come along, then; only be 
gocd, will you?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with so earnest a voice and so 
honest a face, that one would suppose perfection to be 
his normal state and condition. . 

“But, Teddy. you always say ‘ yes,’ and you ’ most 
always do ‘no.’”’ 

“Lecert’ly will this time; try me just this once.” 

He never failed to see that he had been naughty the 
last time, but had the sublimest faith that the next 
would be a glorious exception. 

Ah, Teddy, three-year-old! Do we expect more 
from you than from our own prowising, failing selves! 
I leoked down at the blue-banded, yellow straw 
sailor hat and buff apron also blue-banded, and 
thought, ‘‘ here isa little volume of ‘ blue and gold’ ”’ 
more fascinating to read than the “ Tennyaon’”’ [ had 
in my hand. 

We started off on the broad, smooth path that led, 
we knew just exactly where—and if we hadn’t have 
knowp, the signboard on the top of a stick would have 
told us as plain as black and white; but we soon struck 
off into one of the little narrow by-paths that led we 
didn’t know where, at all, only that they wander and 
wind along at their own sweet will, into all sorts of 
tangled, mazy, uncertain, delightful places. All the 
overhanging, intersecting bushes were covered with 
bursting buds, and a dry, brown carpet beneath, soft 
and warm, was made by the needles of the pine, while 
through it little leaves and vines wove delicate tracery 
of the fresh, bright green that is only seen in early 
spling, or near a waterfall. Teddy picked up some 
pine brooms which were lying around too promiscu- 
ously for Dame Nature's reputation as a good house- 
keeper; but there was no nail to hang them from, 
and we ied to leave them on the goor where we 
fourd them, trusting that all wov!4 be “ put to 
rights’? when housecleaning time was over. 

We saw many perfecily round holes, straight into 
the grourd asif drilled with a crowbar. I found my- 
self wondering what made them, and saw myself giv- 
ing stealthy glances asI hurried by, to be sursa noth- 
ipg was coming after me. If anybody knows who 
rents these underground lodgings, I would be glad to 
find out who these down-town tenants are. Were 
they big snakes, or, as Teddy thought, “ little chip- 
muggers’’? : 

‘“What’s the difference ’tween a chipmugger and a 
squir’l? An’t they both got high tails?” 

The little hero never waited for an answer, and I was 
busy then noticing that the leaflets, pushing up 
through the dry leaves, were mostly in threes and fives, 
the latter looking like so many little hands put up to 
greet me for theSpring. Some of them held out tiay 
blossoms, delicately veined with purple, and I took 
them; then Teddy teazed for one, which he hugged so 
tight in his little fat hand, that it quite fainted away. 

On we pushed through thick and thin. The thorns 
pulled my hair, and Teddy called out, “ A pin some- 
wheres hit right into me;’’- but he proved a brave lit- 
tle soldier, prepared to follow wherever I led. Here 
we are, just tired enough for a rest on this old stump’s 

rustic chair, and a Jook at the mosses. Those must be 
soldiers with the red caps on, and these are ladies all 
in velvet; and over there’s a miniature forest. The lit- 
tle man looks all around, and, with a deep sigh, says, 
“T ’spect we can’t ever find our home again. A little 
boy said he heerd they was drinkers in these woods 
sometimes. I jist saw a stranger, and I feel’s if a bug- 
skeeter was going to bite me.’”’ Then with a disap- 
pointed look, “‘ What have you got pinched up in your 
hand? Oh! it’s a pencil to write a letter with, and 
when you begin that, you won’t care anything more 
what ’comes of me. I might lose myself, and you 
wouldn’t know it.’’ 

“Get the acorn-cups, Teddy, and set a little table on 
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this pretty moss-carpet. You can have your dining- 
room finished in oak.” 

Down he goes, hunting among the leaves, and say- 
ing to himself, 

“If you see an acorn-cup, 
Pick it up, pick it up. 

“T found a brutiful flower, now, soon as I go to look 
for somefin n’else.”’ 

That’s a strawberry blossom—a very new ons. It 
wil] be white soon, but now it looks so creamy in its 
color that it suggests the heaping dish of ripe berries 
deliciousty drowned in yellow cream. 

“Will the strawberry-blossoms get into strawber- 
ries? How. you know ?” asks my little ‘“‘ blue and 
gold.” 

The maples have overthrown their caskets and 
covered tbe ground with rubies; and can those be 
nothing but clover-leaves so beautifully marked and 
shaded? And these others on the bushes fluted, not 
from having been just ‘‘done up’’, but just uudone 
from their tight little buds. Others woo!ly like a new 
chicken—these numberless tiny umbrellas for the fairy 
folk. 

Those long spears of grass, where did they come 
from? They’re too long for this year’s growth, and 
too green for last, and see those old silvery, almost 
transparent leaves on that bush, fast being pushed off 
by the green little upstarts of new ones. 

Ah! here’s another way out—and how much nearer 
to the path! What is that shrill piping note, I won- 
der; so does Teddy, for he says, ‘* What did God make 
that kind of a bird for?” 

‘‘What did God make this kind of a boy, for?” I 
answered, and the little face softened with some new 
thought which I did not get the good of, for we were 
nearing home, and he found a little dead bird, which 
called out his tenderest sympathies, and he cried, 
** Now, if my papa was only here, he could mend this 
head on better than a capenter.”’ 

‘Bury it under the leaves, Teddy, and don’t cry. 
We bave had a good, good time, and 1’m glad [ tried 
you just this once.”’ 





The Church. ¥ 


HOME. 
NEW HAVEN AND PRINCETON. 


HE recent fiftieth anniversary of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Yale College, and the precediag 
fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Hodge of Princeton, siz- 
nalize the close of a remarkable period of American 
Church history. The foundation of the Theological 
Seminary of Yale College, and the teachings of Dr. 
Taylor and his associates, Professors Goodrich aad 
Fitch, gave rise to what was known as the New Haven 
theology. This inaugurated a controversy, not only 
in New England, but in the Presbyterian Church, 
which was not without serious consequences. One ot 
the most powerful influences that led to the division 
of the Presbyterian Church, was the New Haven 
theology. Prominent in those controversies were Drs. 
Woods, Tyler, Taylor, Nettleton, and Profe:sors Good- 
rich, Fitch and Hodge. Of these leaders, all but Pro- 
fessor Hodge are gone to a better world. The Presby- 
terian Church is united; the voice of controversy has 
died away. Recently the graduates of Princeton, and 
representatives of other institutions have celebrated 
the fiitieth anniversary of Dr. Hodge. Even those 
who differ from him in some points of theology have 
joined to honor him as a noble defender of Christianity, 
And now, the fiftieth year of the New Haven Theolog- 
ical Seminary has been commemorated, and the great 
teachers in that institution, Taylor, Goodrich, Fitch 
and Gibbs, have received a due tribute of honor and 
esteem. The services began on Wednesday, P. M., 
May 15, in the College Street Church, with the exer- 
cises of the graduating class, of whom there were nine. 
In the evening Professor Fisher delivered, in the Cen- 
ter Church, a historical address on the origin of the 
College, and its primary purpose—to train up learned 
pastors and teachers for the churches. He proved 
that the Theological Seminary is not an incongruous 
after-thought, in the system, but the central and vital 
element according to the original purpose of the 
founders of the college. On the next day the Alumni 
met in the the newly erected and beautiful Marquand 
Chapel. The character and services of Dr. Taylor, 
and also of Professors Goodrich, Gibbs, and Fitch, 
were set forth and commemorated by President Por- 
ter, Dr. Tarbox, Professor Headley, and Dr. Daggett. 
The progress and prospects of the Seminary were con- 
sidered by Dr. Day. The connection of the Seminary 
with Foreign and Domestic Missions, was illustrated 
by Dr. Bush, Dr. Peter Parker, and by Dr. Sturtevant, 
in a paper read by Dr. Day. Of 800 graduates, 30 have 
become foreign missionaries. Illinois College, resulted 
from the labors of the “Illinois band,” narrated by 
Dr. Sturtevant. Some of the older Alumni added to 
the interest of the oceasion by memories of the past. 
The exercises closed by a collation in the evening. 

On this pleasant occasion, Princeton was repre- 
sented in robes of peace and good-will, by Professor 
Atwater, an Alumnus of the Seminary. 

Of the permanent effect on American theology of 
the New Haven controversy, the present is not the 
place nor the time to speak. No doubt it contributed 
to clearer and more enlarged views vf truth, the 
benefit of which the Church will permanently enjoy. 











ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The arniversary of this institution was rendered 
peculiarly interesting by the resignation of Prof. 
E. G. Robinson, for nineteen years professor of theol- 
ogy, to enter upon the office of President of Brown 


University, and by the election of Dr. Abel Strong, of- 


Cleveland, to fill his place. Dr. Strong has had two 
pastorates. Of him the Examiner and Chronicle says: 

“In both he has proved himself to be a preacher of 
rare ability, and a jucicious and successful pastor. His 
views of Christian truth are comprehensive and thor- 
oughly evangelical, and no man has higher respect for 
the distinguishing convictions of his own denomina- 
1icn. His habits of close and paiient study have not 
been ivterwitted, and he brings to his new appoiat- 
mebts the qualities of mind and heart that make his 
late election an act of eminent wisdom.”’ 

The exercises connected with the anniversarv were 
very interesting, and extended from Sunday evea- 
ing to Thursday afternoon. The number of the grad- 
usting class is sixteen, of whom four were not pres- 
ent. The examinations were interesting and thorough, 
and gave evidence of able teaching. Sermons or ad- 
dresses were delivered on different days by Dr. 
J. W. Smith, Dr. J. T. Duryea, Rev. J. D. Fulton, of 
Boston, and Dr. Robinson. The closing address of Dr. 
Robinson to the last class which he was to teach in 
that Seminary, was one of touching interest. He re- 
garded his position as theological professor as the 
highest in which man could act, and his accession to 
the Presidency of a college not as a promotion, but 
simply as a providential transfer to another field of 
duty. He had labored for the seminary in all its times 
of weakness and of trial. He rejoiced to leave it strong 
and with bright hopes of the future. 


CHICAGO BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


This institution hasa wide and noble field of labor 
in the great Northwest. Its patrons suffered severely 
in the great Chicago fire. Of them the Board makes 
this honorable record: 

** Weare moved witha profound sympathy for many 
of our noble andgenerous contributors who suffered 
so severely in the burning of Chicago, that many of 
them might bave found plausible reasons for non- 
psyment of their notes and pledges. if their hearts had 
not been thoroughly in this enterprise. 

‘The readiness which all these su‘ferers have mani- 
fested to meet their payments, as far as their crippled 
resources would possibly permit, is worthy ofall praise. 
And some of the sufferers by the fire have even given 
us new subscriptions in addition to former ones.”’ 

The debt has been reduced to $41,375. A plan of en- 
dowment was adopted. The number of students the 
past year was forty-two. The graduating class con- 
sisted of twelve, nine of whom delivered addresses. 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Strong, now President and Professor in 
Rochester Seminary, delivered an address before the 
Rhetorical Society on a subject which is fast becoming 
the fundamental question of the age: ‘‘ The Relation 
of Religion to Political Economy.” 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The Anniversary of this Institution was rendered 
interes‘ing by the dedication of a new library build- 
ing, erected at the cost of $40,000, by Hon. W. E. Dodge 
and Hon. W. E. Morgan, and given by them to the 
Seminary. There were nine in the graduating class. 
Dr. Hickok, of Orange, N.J.,aud Dr. Robinson, of 
Troy, delivered addresses before the Societies. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The anniversary of this institution was on May 9, 
and was largely attended and very interesting. There 
were sixteen inthe graduating class, of whom eight 
pronounced orations. Two of the graduating class, 
Oldfather and Phillips, were ordained as’ missionaries, 
with a special reference to Persia. Of the address of 
Dr. R. W. Patterson, a graduate of Illinois College, 
and Lane Seminary, Dr. Tuttle, of Wabash College, 
says ‘it was the great feature of the day.”’ His topic 
was, “‘ Is progress possible in the science of theolozy ?”’ 
Dr. T. says: 

“Tn the most emphatic manner he took the affirma- 
tive, in a strain of remark that elicited very hearty 
applause. We are showing signs of movement when 
an argument is applauded, which looks forward hope- 
fully to such detinitions of essential doctrine as shall 
not only harmonize the Schools of the same denomi- 
pnation—Ours—but also all evangelical denominations. 
It was indeed a noble plea for Christian liberty, as it 
was also an indignant protest against the infidel liter- 
ature of the day.”’ 

The Faculty of the Seminary is very able, and its 
affairs were never more prosperous. Of course, it 
needs more endowments, and will have them. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher will have an honorable memorial in 
the permanent success and usefulness of the Seminary 
for which he labored and suffered so much; nor will it 
ever be removed from its present beautiful location. 
Of his church in Cincinnati this is not true. Of its 
location, Dr. Tuttle says: ; 

“The famous spot will soon be occupied by splendid 
coubting-rooms, but those who there heard Dr. 
Beecher in the days of his greatness, will often inquire 
for the spot on which his church stood.” 


CHURCH AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


Rey. D. R. Miller, the Evangelist, and an earnest 
band of A. M. A. teachers have gathered a Congrega- 
tional Church of twefty-six members at Selma, Ala. 

At the council, May 12th, three of the four other 
Congregationa! Churches of the State were represent- 
ed, and bid the new church a hearty “‘ Godspeed.”’ 

It is hoped that a goodly number of the tbree thou- 
sand colvred people of Selma who have not attended 
any cuurch will now be brought under Christian in- 
finences. 





METHODIST CONFERENCE. 

Great interest bas of course been felt in the election 
of cight bishops. No action of the Conventioa will have 
more extended or durable results. Of the persons 
elected, three were born in Ohio, two in Pennsylvaaia, 
two in New York, and one in Massachusetts. Three 
of them sre reported as graduates of colleges. The 
rest seem to have been developed by the educating 
powcr of the system, which is not small. It educates 
men in action and practice. Arranging them by the 
States of their birth, we find from Onio, William L. 
Harris, Randolph S. Foster, Stephen M. Merrill; from 
New York, Edward G. Andrews, Jesse T. Peck; from 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Bowman, Isaac W. Wiley; and 
from Massachusetts, Gilbert Haven. 

They are all men who have been tried iu various 
spheres of Jabor,and who have proved themselves 
men of piety, intellect, eloquence, and practical and 
adininistrative power. May the spirit of God richly 
rest upon them, and make them useful in still higher 
measure! 

RECEPTION OF DR. STORRS. 

The Church of the Pilgrims gave to their returned 
Pastor a cordial and joyful reception on Wednesday 
evening. The lecture-room was ornamented for the 
occasion, and the church was lighted, so that there 
should be room for all. Mr. R. P. Buck, in the name 
of his people, congratulated Dr. Storrs on his safe re- 
turn in invigorated health. Dr. Storrs, in an affecting 


“manner, expressed his joy and gratitude in being re- 


stored to his people once more. All his ministerial 
brethren, and the churches, sympathize with his peo- 
ple, for their joy is the joy of us all. 


RHODE ISLAND CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


This body does not meet at Peacedals, as stated in 
the Minutes, but at Providence, June 13 and 14, 1872, 
with the Central Church, Rey. Geo. Haines, Pastor. 





FOREIGN. 
THE FREE CHURCH OF ITALY. 

N our notice of this church, we spoke of the fact 
that they had a confession of faith and an ecclesi- 
astical constitution. Of these we will give a brief ac- 
count. They are perfectly original, copied from no 
model, and made for present use. In the creed the su- 
preme authority of the Bible is first recognized; then 
the fallen condition of man is set forth, and atonement, 
regeneration and sanctification, through the three per- 
sons of the Trinity are developed, resulting in the 

church on earth, and at last in eteraal life. 

The ecclesiastical constitution is a limited independ- 
ency. It has five Titles and twenty-one Articles, The 
second Article of the first Title is as follows: 

“Art. 2. The Free Christian Church in [taly is estab- 
lished on the basis of independence; that is to say, that 
each assembly or particular church, in its loval affairs, 
is independent of all the others, being uaited with them 
only in the same faith, the same constitution, and the 
same work.” 

Yet these churches are united in a General Assoambly, 
and are under the supervision and direction of a Com- 
mittee of Evangelization, chosen yearly by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The assent of the General Assembly is 
necessary to a ministerial standing in all the churches, 
and unwortby ministers, after a trial by a particular 
church, are silenced by the Assembly. The constitu- 
tion and power of the Asscmbly are thus set forth: 


“Art. 7. The General Assembly is composed of dep- 
uties from the united churches. Each church may 
send one, two, or three representatives. 

* ArT. 8. The prerogatives of the Assembly are: 

“To establish generai rules for the work of Evan- 
gelization. 

“To elect the Evangelization Committee and exam- 
ine its acts. 

* To modify the Declaration of Principles and the 
Constitution. 

**Tosanction the act of acceptance of new churches 
which enter the Union. 

“To judge as a court of ultimate appeal, in con- 
troversies Which may arise in the bosom of the said. 
Union. 

‘To exercise the sovereign power of the Church.” 

In the recess of the Assembly, the Evangelization 

Committe, consisting of from five to seven members, 
acts for the churches. The powers and duties of the 
Committee are thus stated: 
: “ Art. 19. The office of the Committee is to superin- 
tend the work of Evangelization, without lording it 
over God’s heritage; to collect the funds necessary for 
the work; to help such laborers as are related to it, or 
received by it tothe work; and to provide the neces- 
sary training for the work, properly directing and in- 
specting the teaching. 

“ART. 20. The Committee exercises the executive 
and administrative power and, in the absence of 
the Assembly, is the legal representative of the Free 
Christian Church inItaly. Consequently, all its acts 
are done in the name of the churca.”’ 


This committee is yearly re-appointed by the As- 
sembly, and all its action reviewed. Certainly this is 
an original system, made for use, and we think it will 
work well, though we hardly know by what name to 
callit. In thiags of common concern, each church is 
under authority, but in its local administration is free 
and independent. But the General Assembly that 
elects the Evangelizing Committee is itself yearly 
elected by the churches. 

FRENCH ANNIVERSARIES. 

It appears that the interest of the anniversaries in 
Paris has declined, as well as in New York, though 
not for the same reasons. In France there was a de- 
cline toward heartless worldliness, and then the tem- 
pest of the German war. The correspondent of the 
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Evangelical Christendom gives a striking picture of 
the change, under date of April 20: 

“Tbe apnual meetivgs of religious societies are 
taking place in Paris. To all who remember them five 
and twepty years ago, when they were looked for ward 
to a8 festivals, with their glow of bright hope and tan- 
gible results, we need scarcely say the contrast is 
great. Long but gradual sleep, the ‘ enchanted 
ground’ Growsiness of the churches, caused decline 
jong before Jast year’s hurricane, which would have 
upiooted most, but for the timely generosity of foreign 
pretbrep. We never felt, until this year, trom what a 
depth of declension the Lord’s hand needs to raise our 
Protestant Christianity.” 

The true remedy for unhappy France he also clearly 
states : - 

“Tbe gloom must be dispelled by a healing ray from 
be very face of Jesus Christ! 

“It is men fullof the Holy Ghost and of faith that 
France veeds—the living Christ in the living man. 
Ten thousand talented agents of the most well- 
conducted societies, with all the gold of the patriotic 
fund to boot, could not help ber! The standard to go 
by is Dot man’s standard of fitness, but God’s standard 
ot blesring 1” 

The resources of the French societies have ever been 
small, since the Romish Church is largely in the as- 
cendant and Protestantism is relatively feeble. Hence 
the reports of their societies need not surprise us. 


The statistics of some of the societies are as follows 
for the last two years: 

“The Bible Society of France, presided over by 
General de Chabaud Latour, with M. Vermeil for re- 

oiter, stated its receipts as 47,000fr., and its expenses 
58,000fr. Lt has sold 31,334 copies of the Scriptures. 

“The Paris Tract Society declared its debt removed 
by tbe generosity of the Religious Tract Society of 
Loncop, whose conditional grant of 25,000tr. nad 
called tortb generous gifts sufficient nearly to liquidate 
it, ard to evable the society to accept the offer. Tne 
meeting was presided over by M. Alfred Andre; re- 
porter, Paster Arbousse Bastide. 

“The Missionary Society has received 386,000 frauss, 
and spent 359.000 frances. Its debt is reduced to 13,000 
‘francs. Pastor Grandpierre presided, and Pastor Caz- 
alis read the report. 

“The Central Society of Evingelization was also 
presided over by Pastor Grandpierre. The report was 
read by Pastor Lorriaux, dnd showed receipts, 181,000 
francs; expenditure, 130,000 francs.”’ 

When we consider that five francs hardly equals a 
dollar, we can see that the resources of our French 
bretbren sre small, and that to evangelize France 
there must be aid from without. 


The Week. 


MNESTY and Civil Rights, the first in a 
iorm not quite universa), and the latter, in Me. 
SvumbLer’s opinion, “ emasculated”’ by the omission of 
two ersential safeguards, were passed by the Senate 
on Wednesday. The Amnesty Bill provides that all 
political disabilities imposed by the Third Section of 
the Feurtecuth Amendment be removed from all 
persons «xcept Senators and Representatives of the 
Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Congress, officers in 
judicial, military and naval service of the United 
States, beads of departments and foreign ministers of 
the United States. It is estimated that not more 
than two hundred persons are disfranchised by 
the provisions of this bill. The Tribune suggests that 
it is rather unfair to re-admit the Vice-President of the 
Confederacy to his civil rights, while unheard-of R: p- 
resentatives are still excluded; but, upon the whole, 
itis very satisfactory to have the bill passed even in 
an imperfect form. In the House a gratuitous slizht 
was offered to the President by Mr. Randall, of Pean- 
sylvapia, who attempted to convince the Speaker that 
as the biil had passed by a two-thirds vote, the Presi- 
dext’s signature was not necessary, and he moved ac- 
cordingly that a previously disqualified member elect 
should be swornin. Of courze, the quibble was over- 
ruled, and the bill was almost immediately signed, as 
required by the Constitution. 














Mr. Edmund’s bill is the Civil Rights measure, 
which passed in connection with the Amnesty Bill, 
Mr. Sumner’s inevitable amendment being voted 
down. It provides that if the persons in charge 
‘of any inn or place of amusement for which 
a license is required, or the persons in charge 
of apy public conveyance for passengers or freight, 
make apy distinction as to admission or accommoda- 
tion es to race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, they shall be punishable for each offense by a 
fine of not less than $500 nor more than $5,000, and 
shall be liable for such damages in any United States 
court. The same day, or night, also witnessed the 
passage in the Senate, by a vote of twenty-eight to 
fifteen, of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, popu- 
larly known as the Ku-klux bill. This is simply a 
measure to prevent a previous measure from expiring 
by limitation. The authority which enabled the 
President to suspend the habeas corpus in South Car- 
olinalimited the operation of the law so that it should 
not extend over a Presidential election. So far as the 
Senate is concerned, an extension granted by a dis- 
tinctly party vote is hereby allowed, but considerable 
doubt exists asto the action of the House in the 
matter. 

Minor measures passed by the Senate included 
the Supplementary Appointment Bill, granting an ad- 
ditional Representative, respectively to New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Isdiana, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama and Florida. In the 
House the Tariff and Tax Bill was passed reducing thy 





revenue about forty-five millions,and leaving affairs 
in a rather muddled condition, which it is doubtful if 
the Senate will attempt to correct. Mr. Butler 
tried to secureahand in the Treaty game by in- 
troducirg aresolution of inquiry based on the re- 
port of Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech. He will not 
probably succeed in effecting much of a diversion. The 
Senate Amendment known as the Pacific Mail Sub- 
sidy Was agreed to afterarather sharp debate. Mr. 
Rogers, of North Carolina, wassworn in under thenew 
Amnesty Act. The Appropriation Bills are all dis- 
pesed of, and aresolution to adjourn on the 29th in- 
stant was passed. A motion by Mr. Banks to revise 
the rules of the House was passed. The Senate Amend- 
ments to the Army Appropriation Bills were pas:ed, 
and a sharp discussion, resulting in no final action 
took place on the Brazilian Mail Service Subsidy. The 
date of adjournment, although nominally fixed, may 
yet be considered uncertain. : 


The Supplementary Treaty was under discussion 
in the Serate until nine o’clock on Sdturday nizht 
when a vote was reached, and the treaty in an 
amended form was adopted by a vote of 42to9. That 
is, the President was advised to negotiate the treaty, 
but certain verbal changes were suggested which 
adcpt the Gladstonian idea, but clothe it in American 
words £0 that it is less offensive to Mr. Fish, and to 
those who Gelight in regarding the concession as a 
surrender. The result has been telegraphed to Ea- 
gland, and the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
will probably be knownin a few hours. We are now 
beginning to receive English comments on the 
state of affairs since it became known that a 
supplementary article had been proposed. From 
these and from the letter of our London corre- 
spondent, printed this week, it is evident that 
the action of the Senate is watched with the most 
earnest solicitude, and we must admit in a very com- 
menéable spirit. Now that the Senate has adopted 
the treaty, we must expect that the small fry of press 
and public will cry out that we are afraid, a course 
of action which we venture to say will not be imitated 
in quarters where opinions have any appreciablespec- 
ific gravity. 


Mr. Greeley’s nomination continues to be a potent 
topic of discussion, and sufficient time has now passed 
to allow the return-wave of comment from abroad to 
reach us. The foreign writers do nottell us much that 
is new, but their conclusions; are so much more correct 
than under similar circumstances they used to be, that 
they are quite pleasant reading. We seem to be no 
nesrer a fair estimate of the opposing forces than be- 
fore. There has been during the week a deal of dis- 
cussion as to the sentiments of the ex-Confederate 
army cflicers, whose opinions are considered of great 
weight, even though some of them are unreconstructed 
by the Amnesty Act. It is funny to see the Tribune 
glorying in Dick Taylor, Beauregard, Hays, and the 
like, as suppcerters of the Cincinnati nominee. and re- 
plinting with scrupulous care every attainable para- 
graph wherein Demoeratic papers give in their aiher- 
ance. Upon tbe whole, Mr. Greeley appears to be 
gaining with the Demccrats and evidently looks for- 
ward with hope to the Baltimore Convention. With 
the Republicans, however, we are unable to see that 
he is making much headway. His formal letter of 
acceptance was published early in the week, consistin z 
chiefly of a revised edition of the Cincinnati platform, 
and comments on the resultant state of public opin- 
ion. 

Eight hour strikes which were well under way last 
week, have become in this city almost general among 
the traces whose daily wages are regulated by time 
instead of by the work accomplished. The carpenters 
and joiners went to work on the new schedule early in 
the week, and a mass meeting of the Eight-hour 
league was beld in the City Hall Park on Monday, the 
prospect being that the demands of the strikers will be 
everywhere acceded to. While on the subject of 
strikes we may mention, as we intended to do last week, 
a combination of servant girls at Dundee, Scotland, 
which has for its object a limitation of working hours, 
the securing of Sundays as holidays, the privilege of 
“receiving company,’’ and the establishment of a 
standard of ‘‘character’’ whereby employers shall be 
judged. Inman aristocratic country like Great Britain 
it is natural that such a movement should call out 
more or less ridicule, but it will not doto laugh with- 
out consideration, and we may be very certain that 
if the strike is successful we shall presently bec»me 
practically falniliar with its details here. Indeed the 
*“‘ doctors’ coachmen”’ of Edinburgh followed up the 
action of their Dundee sisters by a meeting two weeks 
ago, and a protest against ‘Sabbath duty,” which 
may be very well for the coachman, but how about 
the patients? Proceedings in this last instance are to 
be conducted, we sre glad to note, in a “conciliatory 
and respectful spirit.’ 

Almost simultaneously with the strikes, though 
not consequent thereupon, nor, so far as we know, in 
any way connected therewith, the bakers of this city 
have raised the price of bread two cents a loaf, that is, 
a loaf which last week could be bought for eight cents, 
now costs ten. A change like this is instantly felt 
among the poorest of the poor. It does not make so 
very much difference to the workers who are sure of 
steady employment, nor to dwellers outside of the 
large cities, but here it is certain to increase the bur- 
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den for those who are least able to bear it. Of course 
arise in flour is the immediate occasion of this move- 
ment. 

After a debate which has lasted nearly a week, 
the Canadian Parliament reached a division on Sir 
Jobn Macdonala’s motion to give effect to the Treaty 
of Washington in its bearings on Canadian interests. 
Our northern neighbors have never regarded the 
treaty with lively satisfaction. England acceded to it 
knowing this, but as the consent of the Canadians was. 
essential to the adoption of those partsof the treaty 
in which they were immediately interested, a corres- 
pondence with the Home Government was inaugurated 
which resulted in an offer of a Canadian loan, on the 
part of Great Britain. Canada wanted twenty millions 
as an indemnity for the losses which she claimed would 
arise from granting us fishing privileges, but England 
demurred to the extent of $7,500,000. The remaining 
$12,500,000 Canada will probably receive, and apply to 
the construction of a Pacific Railway, and the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence canals. The motion 
fora second reading, after the negative amendments 
were lost, was carried by 121 to55,so that the bill 
may be regarded as having passed its critical stage. 
From various sources in England we infer that one 
result of the negotiations is a growing disposition to 
let Canada goif she wants to, and G. W.S., the London 
correspondent of the Tribune, says in a late letter, that 
the expression of a wish for independence would be 
responded to by England with something like en- 
thusiasm. 


The French courts-martial have brought out the 
Ex-Emperor in a letter published in the Gaulois, in 
which be assumes the responsibility of Sedan. 

“Tam,” he says, “responsible forSedan. The army 
fovght heroically with an army double its strength. 
After fourteen thousand had been killed or wounded, 
I saw the contest was merely one of desperation. [he 
army’s honor having been saved, I exercised my sov- 
ereign right and unfurled the flag of truce. [t was im- 
possible that the immolation of sixty thousand mea 
could save France. I obeyed a cruel, inexorable ne- 
cessity. My heart was broken, but my eonscieace 
was tranquil.” 

The Bezaine court-martial is now fairly organized, 
and will shortly proceed to work. General Ul- 
tich who was for so long a time regarded as the 
heroic defender of Strasbourg, has not escaped the 
censure of the Committee on Capitulations, which 
finds him guilty on all the points of the indictment. If 
we are not mistaken, the General received several tes- 
timonials from various admirers in acknowledgment 
of his services during that memorable siege. But who 
shall foresee the changes which may take place in 
popular French feeling? The sensation of afew days 
ago was the speech from the Duc d’ Audriffet-Pasquier 
in presenting the report on army contracts during the 
war. He censured the irregularities under Gam vetta, 
exposed the dishonesty of contractors,and concluded 
with a recommendation that young men should all 


serve in the army as the best schoolin which the ris- | 


ing generation can be placed. General Chanzy, who 
so long threatened the Prussians during their siege of 
Paris, is once more conspicuous, and is gaining great 
popularity as a leader of the Left Center in the As- 
sembly. 

Prince Bismarck has at last been forced to yield 
to the sdvice of his physicians, and take a leave of ab- 
sence, which itis understood will extend over a period 
of several months, or until he is able to resume the 
care of his mostlaborious post. Protracted anxiety 
and study of the political situation brought on a kind 
of chronic wakefulness, which will be dangerous, 
uoless perfect rest is secured. His retirement from 
his department will greatly embarrass the govern- 
ment, as no one can cope so well as he with the present 
complications of the political field, and especially with 
the Roman Catholic question, which has lately as- 
sumed a new phase, through the refusal of the Pope to 
recognize Cardinal Prince Hohenlohe as Ambassador 
from Germany, on the ground that no Cardinal can 
hold such an office. The appointment is, however, jus- 
tified by precedent in the case of Cardinal Fesch, and 
the natural conclusion is that the Pope does not want 
a German Minister who is entitled to vote at the eccls- 
siastical conclave. 

From England the latest mail news only brings 
the full report of Eari Granville’s and Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches explaining the course of the Goverament in 
regard to the Treaty of Washington. His lordship 
was so facetious, according to the World’s report, as 
to say that the American case was not ‘‘a specific for 
the gout.’”’ The speeches were moderate and states- 
manlike in tone, and were received with greater favor 
in that the treaty was despaired of by the public at 
large, and a new hope in its success was eagerly caught 
up on all sides. 

A great fire had occurred in Jeddo, Japan, at the 
latest dates. The flames, urged forward by a fierce 


gale, swept through a densely inhabited part of the 


city, burning over a space of near three square miles, 
Some thirty thousand persons were homeless for the 
time being, but bamboo houses can be built almost 
as quickly as they can be burned, and as the Mikado’s 
goverpment came forward promptly with provisions 
and help, tbe dwellings are probably almost rebuilt at 
this writing. The less of life was comparatively 
small. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


DEEP-SEA CURRENTS. 


R. W. ‘B. CARPENTER, F.R.S., delivered in 
February last, before the philosophical societies 
of Leeds, Bradford, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, a lecture 
on the temperature and movements of the deep-sea, 
embodying the interesting results of the soundings in 
which he has been recently engaged in the Mediterra- 
neap, Atlantic, and around the north of Scotiand. A 
report is given in the Popular Scivnce Review, for 
April, from which we condense some particulars. 

It has been found by experiment, that when the 
bulb of an ordinary thermometer is expos2d to very 
great preseure, as it isin deep soundings for tempera- 
ture, its shape is so altered by the pressure as to force 
the mercury up in the tube. The best instruments 








were found to register eight or ten degrees, and infe-- 


rior ones from twenty to fifty degrees, higher than 
the actual temperature, when under a pressure equiv- 
alent to that of 2,400 fathoms. The observations of 
-early explorers as to the temperature of the deep-sea 
are vitiated by this defect in their means. The ther- 
mometer of Professor Miller, now used, has the bulb 
inclosed in an outer bulb, sealed round the neck. The 
space between is three-fourths filled with spirit, which 
conveys the temperature to the mercury more rapidly 
than air would, and at the same time, yielding to any 
change of shape in the outer bulb, does not convey 
that change to the inner. Such a thermometer is cor- 
rect to one degree, under three tons of pressure per 
square inch. 

Tre deep soundings made with this instrument have 
shown the existence of different temperatures at the 
same depth and within a few miles of each other, in 
some parts of the ocean; and such differences have 
been found accomp3nied with distinct kinds of animal 
life and of mineral depcsit on the bottom. In the 
deep cceanic basins, however, the temperature is more 
widely diffused ; and the differences are more impor- 
tant in the vertical series. First we have au upper 
stratum of warm water, then what Dr. Carpenter calls 
a “stratum of intermixture;’’ but below 1,000 fathoms, 
the water ranges from 39 degrees down to 29/4 degrees, 
which is near the freezing point (27 degrees) of salt 
water. Itisimportant to remember that while fresh 
water has its maximum density at 39.2 degrees, or 
above its freezing-point, and therefore, when cooled 
below that temperature rises again to the surface, so 
that the top of a lake freezes first, salt water, on the 
other band continues to contract down to its freezing- 
point; it grows heavier as it grows colder, and hence 
the sea is nearly everywhere coldest at the bottom. 

The great Atlantic Basin contains animmense inass, 
reaching more than amile in depth, of cold, polar wa- 
ter, fed by deep currents from the North, one of which 

at least has been distinctly traced to near the corner 
of the Faroe banks. Between these islands and Ice- 
_ land there is a shallow; but between Iceland and 

Greenland, again, there isa wide and’ deep channel, 
through which a very large mass of polar water can 
come down. To compensate for this perpetual flow of 
cold water from the poles toward the equator, there 
must bea surface movement of warmer water in the 
opposite direction. This has been supposed to consist 
mainly in the Gulf Stream, and similar currents; but 
Dr. Carpenter gives good reasons for dissenting from 
suchaview. Hesaysthat the Gulf Stream is part of 
the horizontal circulation in the North Atlantic; that 
is, the result of the Trade winds, forcing surface water 
into the Gulf of Mexico, where it circulates and 
emerges thrcugh the Florida Channel as a rapid cur- 
rent; but that this current is independent of the tem- 
perature of the water, and that its influence ceases 
not far to the eastward of the banks of Newfoundland, 
and does not extend, as has been believed, to the 
north coast of the British Isles, and thence to Spitzber- 
gen, Iceland, and even Nova Zembla. Both the amount 
of the current and the heat it carries have been much 
over-estimated. Even along the coast of the United 
States it does not produce a warm winter climate, be- 
ing neutralized by a surface polar current, which 
forms the complement of its northern half. In other 
words, thesystem of circulation of which the Gulf 
‘Stream is a part, is superficial, and comparatively in- 
dependent of the great ‘‘ vertical circulation,’? which 
carries the warmer water of the tropics toward the 
poles, while the polar water pours back into the deep- 
sea basins. 

This circulation was beautifully shown before the 
Royal Geographical Society by asimple experiment: 
Aftrovgh with plate-glass sides, about six feet long, 
and a foot deep, but not more than an inch wide, was 
filled with water. At one end a piece of ice was 
wecg<«d in between the sides to represent the polar 
cold; while the tropic beat was represented at the 
other end by a bar of metal laid across the surface of 
the water, the projecting end of which was heated 
with a spiritlamp. Red coloring matter was then put 

.in at the warm end, and blue at the cold end, so that 
‘the currents could be traced. The blue water, chilled 
by contact with the ice, immediately fell down to the 
bottom, crept slowly along, and gradually rose to- 
ward the surface at the ecuatorial end, after which 
it gradually returned along the surface to its starting 
point. The red water crept first along the surface to 
the polar end, then fell to the bottom just as the blue 
had done, and formed another stratum, creeping back 
again along the bottom, and coming to the surface. 





Fach color made a distinct circulation during the half 
hour in which the audience viewed the experiment. 

An interesting confirmation of the theory of such an 
oceanic circulation by a general and steady move- 
ment is found in the fact that the Mediterranean, 
which is a basin shut out from polar water by the 
shallowness of the Straits of Gibraltar, shows no such 
layer of very cold water at the bottom as does the 
Atlantic. Thisis not owing to a lack of depth, or to 
the influence of climate. The Mediterranean is in 
some places 2,000 fathoms deep. Dr. Carpenter’s 
party sounded to more than 1,700. They found the 
surface very hot in August and September, the tem- 
perature being in some instances 78 degrees. But this 
was limited to a very shallow layer indeed; ten or fif- 
teen degrees were lost in thirty fathoms; at one 
hundred fathoms, the temperature was almost invari- 
ably fifty-four or fifty-five degrees; and below that, 
depth made no difference at all. Whatever it was at 
one hundred fathoms, it was at the bottom. Now, 
fifty-one to fifty-four degrees is the *‘ permanent tem- 
perature” of the earth's crust in Europe, that is, the 
temperature at points below the influence of climate 
and not deep enough to show the increase of internal 
heat. The temperature of a cave in a little island be- 
tween Sicily and Africa is exactly fifty-four degrees. 
Hence it may be concluded that the deep water of 
the Mediterranean, being shut out from the great 
ocean circulation, assumes the temperature of the 
earth’s crust below it. Tre action of climate does not 
produce in this sea a deep circulation, because the sea 
lies in] the general direction of a parallel of latitude; 
and its surface is heated all over. There is na “polar 
end’ to the trough. The circulation of the Mediter- 
ranean is a surface-current inward through the straits 
from the Atlantic and an under-current outward. The 
comparative stagnation of the depths of the Medi- 
terranean is accompanied with great paucity of animal 
life; but the relation of cause and effect is not yet 
clearly made out. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


UCCESS.—My friend, if thou hadst all the 
artillery of Woolwich trundling at thy back in 
support of an unjust thing, and infinite bonfires visi- 
bly waitiog ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long for 
thy victory on behalf of it, I would advise thee to 
calla halt, fling down thy baton, and say, “In God’s 
name, no!’”’ Thy ‘‘success?” Poor devil, what will 
thy success amount to? If the thing is unjust, thou 
hast not succeeded; no, not though bonfires blazed 
from north to south, and bells rang, and editors 
wrote leading articles, and the just thing lay trampled 
out of sigbt to all mortal eyes an abolished and 
annihilated thing. Success? In a few years thou 
will be dead and dark—all cold, eyeless, deaf; no blaze 
of bonfires, ding-dong of bells, or leading ariicles, vis- 
ible or audible to thee again at ll forever. What 
kind of success is that ?—Carlyle. 


ENGLIsH Girts.—Nothing can be simpler than 
the young English girls; amidst many beautiful 
things, there are few so beantiful in the world; slim, 
strong, self-assured, so fundamentally honest and 
loyal, so free from coquetry! A man cannot imagine, 
if he has not seen it, this freshness and innocence. 
Many of them are flowers, expanded flowers; only a 
morning rose, with its transient and delicious odor, 
with its petals Gressed in dew, can give us an idea of it. 
At the least motion of the soul, the blood rushes to 
these girls’ cheeks, necks, shoulders, in waves of pur- 
ple; you see emotions pass over these transparent 
complexions, as the colors change in the meadows; 
and their modesty is so virginal and sincere, that you 
are tempted to lower your eyes for respect. And yet, 
natural and frank as they are, they are not languish- 
ing or dreamy; they love and endure exercise like 
their brothers; with flowing locks, at six years they 
ride on horseback and take long walks. Active life 
in this country strengthens the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, and the heart is kept more — whilst the 
body grows healthier.—Taine. 


—Dr. Cox was going out of my ital one even- 
ing, there was a shower of rain falling outside, and 
the people were therefore detained at the doors and 
Gid not pass out as rapidly as usual; and he said to a 
distinguished clergyman of the Baptist denomination, 
then in Pierrepont Street, who was walking out with 
him: 

‘Brother, what is the reason of this delay?” 

“T think,” answered the other,’’ there is a shower 
outside.”’ 

“Ah!” said the doctor, ‘‘ there are quite a number 
of your persuasion here; they ought not to be afraid of 
water.”’ 

**No,” said the brother, ‘‘ it is not the water, but the 
sprinkling, that they are afraid of.” 

‘““Ah!”? said Dr. Cox, ‘‘I know they are afraki of 
that; and yet it comes from heaven.’’—Rev. Dr. 
Storre. 


—The laws of Wilmington, N. C., make it a crime 
to sell nitre-glycerine er other explosive compounds 
within the city limits, and a certain wise but malig- 
nant individual having a grudge against one Smith, 
informed the authorities that the said Smith had con- 
gealed protoryd of hydrogen stored in the rear of his 
house. The officers at once invaded Smith’s castle, 
overcame his resistance by force, and discovered an 
ice-house packed full of the congealed protoryd of 





hydrogen, but concluded it was not explosive. Smith 
has brought suits against the city fer the damage to 
his person and property, and the policemen are study. 
ing chemistry.—N. Y. Evening Mail. . 


—At a recent trial the counsel for the prosecution, 
after severely cross-examining a witness, suddenly put 
on a look of severity, and exclaimed : 

“Now, sir, was not an effort made to induce you to 
tell a different story ?”’ 

“A different story from what I have told, do you 
mean?” 

“That’s what I mean.” > 

‘Yes, sir; several persons have tried to get me to 
tell 2 different story from what I have told, but mer 
couldn’t.’’ 

“Now, sir, upon your oath, [I wish to know who 
those persons are.”’ 

“Well, you’ve tried about as hard as any of them.” 

He was questioned no further on that point. 


-—-Charles Lever’s last book, “ Lord Kilgobbin,” 
just published by the Harpers, has this melancholy 
dedication: ‘*Tothe memory of one whose companion- 
ship made the happiness of a long life, and whose loss 
has left me helpless, I dedicate this book, written in 
breaking health and broken spirits. The task that 
was once my joy and my pride I have lived to find 
associated with my sorrow ; it is not, then, withouta 
cause I say, I hope this effort may be my last.” 


—To show how much the working of raw material 
affects its usefuJness, some one has arranged the fol- 
lowing :—A bar of iron worth $5 worked into horse- 
shoes is worth $10.50; made into needles, it is worth 
$355; made into penknife-blades, it is worth $2,334; 
made into balance-spripgs of watches, it is worth 
$250,000. 

—The name “ Oratorio” arose from the fact that 
the earliest sacred plays were performed in a room 
adjoining the church, called an ‘Oratory,’ or, in- 
Italian, ‘‘ Oratorio.” ‘Oratory,’ as here used, has no 
reference to the art of public speaking, but means 
simply ‘‘a place of prayer.” 

—Dr. Johnson, when in the fullness ot years and 
knowledge, said: “I never take up a newspaper with- 
out finding something I would have deemed it a loss 
not to have seen; never without deriving from it in- 
struction and amusement.’’ The newspapers in John- 
con’s time were meager enough compared with those 
of to-day. Now, a yearly newspaper volume is a per- 
fect encyclopedia. 


—Mr. G. H. Lewes gives a new physiological fact 
in a story of a gentleman who, under the scissors, said 
something about his thinning locks being caused by 
the development of his brains. ‘* Excuse me, sir,” re- 
marked the barber, ‘‘ but you are laboring under a 
mistake. The brains permeate the skull, and eacour- 
age the growth of the hair; that’s what they’re for, 
sir!’ 

—The following are the dimensions of the great 
bridge now being erected between New York and 
Brooklyn: Total length, 5,862 feet; length of central 
span, 1,600 feet; elevation above high water, 130 feet; 
width of bridge floor, 80 feet; height of towers above 
high water, 2€8 feet; base of towers at water line, 134 
by 56 feet. 


—In their zeal to exclude sectarianism from the 
public schools of San Francisco, the framers of a bill 
which bas passed the Legislature have enacted that 
‘religion shall neither te taught nor practiced” 
therein. 

—A clergyman said to a man burying his fourth 
wife: ‘‘The Lord has indeed afflicted you.” The 
mourner, sobbing, replied: ‘‘ Yes, yes, he has;’’ and 
pausing a moment, and wiping his nose, he contin- 
ued: * But I don’t think the Lord got much ahead of 
me, for as fast as he took one, I took another.” 


—It is rumored that the great house of Rothschild 
does not exercise the influence upon the European 
markets which it once possessed. The credit associa- 
tions of Berlin and Vienna have deprived them of 
much. of their prestige, along with much of their 
power. 

—The Nation says that “Dr. Déllinger has boen 
e€ulogizing Luther, in his lectures at the Munich Uni- 
versity, as an intellectual Titan, and the greatest 
genius Germany ever produced.” 


—Horace told, in his speech at Poughkeepsie, how 
he once bad a habit of giving runaway niggers money. 
This doubtless led them into extravagancies which 
ended in their death. The colored race will avenge 
their murdered kinsmen.—Exchange. 


—A new Chinese temple was recently consecrated 
in San Francisco, with seventy-five gods, two of which 
are 80 feet high, and correspondingly large. 


—A writer, describing the exodus of Eden, says: 
“The devil drove woman out of Paradise, but he could 
not Grive paradise out of woman.”’ 


—Buzzing Bull-toads, chief of the Sacs, is no 
more. He bought a gallon of alcohol of a trader, and 
contracted to carry it home without a jug.—Western 
paper. 

—The jubilee singers have raised the two thou- 
sand collars they desireé, and have returned to Fisk 
University. 

—According to the Times, there are no less than 
12,000 professional musicians in New York City. 

—The Empress Carlotta is reported to be failing 
wapidly. 
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The Little Folks, 


UMBRELLA HUNTING. 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


66 H yes! Onelephants after tigers ;” some of 

you will say. ‘I’ve seen the pictures; peo- 
ple on elephants and umbrellas over them. I know 
all about that.” 

So dol, but as I make a point of never telling any- 
thing I think you have heard before, you may be sire 
it.is not about jungles and tiger hunting, we are tc 
talk to-day. A far different country, and but little 
known to any of us, though all our own now. 

An Alaska rookery you are to hear about, but if :you 
fancy rooks have avything to do with it, it is a greal 
mistake. No bird but a gull or wild duck would ever 
think of visiting the rocky islands of the Alaska coast, 
and it is a congregation of sea-lions and seals to which 
this rame has been given. 

On the porthern shore of St. Paul’s Island is the 
favorite rookery of these animuls, and twenty-four 
miles across dwell the Aleuts, a village of Alaskaas, 
who once a year turn out in full force to collect their 
yearly supply of sea-Jions. This requires several days, 
and the villagers therefore take with them everything 
that can be needed for such a campaign, never for- 
getting the fragrant Russian tes, dear to them as to 
the native Chinese. 

To reach the reokery requires but little time, but 
cuce there, they must Jie in hiding till night, for only 
then can they steal up to the huge animals thronging 
the shcre. Not more tban six or eight can be “cut 
cut’’ at once, and these are driven inland, not by 
spears or clubs, but by umbrellas. Years ago a pole 
with a fleg on the end was used; but when the ever- 
present Yankee invaded those regions, and the Aleu- 
tians first saw the cpening of a cotton umbrella, they 
at first retreated in terror, and then as the thing 
proved karmless, begged for a3] that could be spared, 
and in their next hunt drove in so extraordinary a 
number of sea-liops, who gave in at once to this 
un-hee1d-of weapon thatit has since becomethenatioaal 
¢1ms for such occasions. The fiercest sea-lion surren- 
ders instantly to one opening and shutting of the um- 
brellas, which serve the double purpose of tents by 
night ane armor by day. Six or eight days, or rather 
nights are required, befcre the full number of the poor 
creatures is collected in the space guarded constantly 
by two or three villagers. Then the homeward march 
begivs, either a dewy night or rainy day being 
necessary, as the thick gras3 covering the island must 

be wet to allow the easy slipping along of the animals, 
which, as they ficp, flop, toward the slaughtering 
ground, howl and roar dismally. But if one turns, the 
fearful umbrella opens before him, and heslinks back. 
Three days and nights at least must pass before the 
jourrey ends. Then a day to cool the heated blood, 
and at last a wholesale execution by shooting. 

Now the whole population is called in, and men, 
women and children revel in blood and grease. Every 
part of the animal has its use. The hides are packed 
in layers till fermented enough to let the hair scrape 
off easily. Then the women stretch them on drying- 
frames, and they end by becoming covering for tents. 
The flesh is cut thin and dried for food, and the fat 
either used as fuel or tried out into oil for the winter 
lamps. The lining of the throat tans into the softest 
leather, and the bottoms of the feet make boot soles. 
The intestines, cleaned and dried, turn into water- 
proof clothing; and the stomach, turned inside out 
and then ¢cricd, makes a desirable jar in which to pack 
the dried meat. So only a skeleton remains of the 
once loud-voiced, soft-eyed monster, whose woes b3- 
gin and end before a cotton umbrella. 














OLD GOBBLE AND HIS FAMILY. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY MRS, H. G. L. 


(y= ‘upon a time, and this happened to be 

war time, there was an old turkey known a3 
“Gobble.” He was very large, and every year grew 
tougher. Having escaped so many Thanksgivings, he 
began to put on airs, thinking that he must be quite 
remsrkable, or he would have been served up long 
ago, in bis younger and tenderer days. 

So he strutted about, very proud and self-conceited. 
One day, it entered Gobble’s wise head that he might 
distinguish himself by raising a famil y, as the hen tur- 
keys did. Sohe “appropriated” ({ think that is the 
popular term) a nest with ten speckled eggs. But he, 
being more accustomed to strutting than to setting, ac- 
cidenuy broke four of them, before he was “ master of 
the situation.’”’ The poultry-wife, not appreciating his 
change from the ornamental to the useful, drove him 
off, and took the remaining eggs away. 5 

Gobble was not easily discouraged. He took po3se3- 
sion of another nest with the same disastrous results. 
The poor fellow was doomed to many disappointments. 
Still his courage failed not. He “sat and sat,’’ some- 
times on eggs, but quite as often on brickbats. He was 
laughed at by the farm-house people, and lost, by his 
strange behavior, much of his long-established author- 
ity in the poultry-yard, the other inmates evidently 
thinking bim a crotchety old fellow. 

He was a martyr to the cause, like many another 
pioneer in woman’s rights. But having determined 
to set, and let the biddies crow or strut, he could not 
be turned aside by ridicule or opposition. 





Gobble was so accustomed to being driven from nest 
to nest, that he bore such treatment with a lamb-like 
patience, evidently considering all drawbacks un- 
wortby of notice. One day, however, he was very 
much surprised while patiently sitting on three dis- 
couragivg brick-bats, hoping that something might 
come of it, for his mistress gently lifted him off, and 
plseing six eggs in the nest, ‘“‘just to see what Gobble 
would do,”’ she said, left him to take possession, and 
hatch out an interesting turkey family. He doubled 
up his long legs very carefully, and settled back into 
Lis nest with a great deal of satisfaction, though I sup- 
pose Fe wondered why he couldn’t have had eggs be- 
fore he had worn all his tail feathers off, and grown 
stiff in his joints trying to hatch out brickats. 

In three weeks and aday, Gobble appeured ‘‘a happy 
father,’’ with six little peeping turklets, two goslings, 
and one small chick. Some one had slipped the odd 
eges into the nest to makea variety in Gobble’s family, 
but the chicken died from want of breath, caused by 
the application of Gobble’s awkward foot, two days 
after it was hatched, and the ducks left his tender 
care at sight of a mud-puddle. 

He seemed very proud of his success, and soon let 
the other fowls know that heintended having the best 
of everything for his hungry brood. It wasa comical 
tight. Gobble never could hover his little ones grace- 
fully ; but he offered the protection and warmth of his 
great wings in a clumsy fasbion all his own, strutting 
tetween whiles,in his old manner, from very :joy. 
He was a wise parent, never wading his young charge 
into the wet grass: understanding as well as the 
povliry wife—t That young turks are tender crecters.”’ 

Gobble never grew tired of his self-imposed task, 
but cared for them tenderly—often going without 
food that they might have enough. And [dare say 
thet he tock great pride in them when they had out- 
grown “cuddling,” and were independent candidates 
tor thanksgiving honors, six snow-white birds—all in 
arow! 

Any wsy be conquered all foolish prejudice, and 
succeeded in raising a ‘‘ likely ’’ family, afcer the most 
approved turkey fashion. 





DOLLY VARDEN AMONG THE LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


T was all done in an instant. You see, Mary Jane 
Smith’s mamma was cleaning house, and Lulu 
Bunnell’s mamma took the Bazar. That accounted 
for it. Well, how did it happen? Why, Mary Jane 
Smith’s mamma’s housemaid was taking down the 
chiptz curtains, and just as she let one of them fall to 
the floor, she saw through the window the grocor’s 
map, who wss a cousin of hers, going’ through the 
front area-gate. So down the ladder she scrambled, 
ard out of the rcom she ran before any one could say 
“Jack Robinsop,’’ though, to be sure, nobody wanted 
tosay it just then. Well,as Mary Jane Smith lifted 
an end of the curtain from tbe floor to admire its 
lovely peacocks and splendid sunflowers, who should 
come running in to see her but Lulu Bunnell, whose 
mother lived next door and took the Bazar. 

**Oh! oh! oh!’ cried Lulu wildly, 2s soon as she 
saw what Mary Jane held. ‘Oh! oh! Put it on 
me!”’ 

“Why, Lulu Bunnell, what do you mean?” ex- 
claimed Mary Jane in great astonishment. 

“Why, putitonme. That's whatI mean Oh! it’s 
lovely! Get some pins, quick. And oh! I’ve sister 
Helen’s six-buttoned party gloves right here in my 
pocket. She gave them to me this morning, ’cause 
they’re mussed. And oh! look at that brush! I de- 
clare if I can’t have lovely feathers to stick in my hat! 
Why, I'll be all the rage! Where's the pins? Big 
ones!’’ 

Poor Mary Jane! She was so puzzled she could 
scarcely move, but she managed to cross the room to 
where lay a paper of pirs on the table. 

**Good!’’ cried Lulu in great excitement while Mary 
Jane prepared to obey orders as well as she could. 
“Now pinmeup! Oh! isn’t it too lovely? Don’t be 
so dumb! Don’t you know what I want? Here, hold 
it up to my back. Now pinit! Lift it up! Catch it 
up this way! Pinithere! Sling it over here! Now 
pio herei Lovely! Hoist it! So? Now pin up this 
bunch! Here! lll doit! Now for the gloves! Hi! 
but they’re beauties! only too big. Give usa feather 
ortwo! ’Twon’t hurt the brush! Oh! no, not a bit! 
Let’s have it. Here, take it up more—no, no, not 
there—in the skirt! Can’t help the dragging! On! 
splendid! Now stand off, and tell me if I’m all right.” 


Mary Jane did ‘stand off,” and take an observa- 
tion. Folding her armsand turning her head this way 
and that, she exclaimed: 

* Oh! don’t you look stylish! You look like a queen. 
Its per-fect-ly el-e-gant! You look like a fancy dress, 
exactly. What country is it?” 

‘““Why, Mary Jane, don’t—you—know about it! 
a Dolly Varden! Dear me! don’t I wish I could just 
gosoall day! Wish I was big enough to dress up 
stylish. Don’t you?’ Mary Jane-didn’t answer, for 
just then the housemaid came in. 

‘‘Well, I never!’’ she exclaimed, throwing up her 
hends. 

And she hadn’t ever. 

But before the summer is over you just see if the 
housemaid hasn’t a Sunday dress something like Lulu 
Bunnell's Dolly Varden.—Hearth and Home. 


It’s 
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PUG’S MISTRESS. 
66 ERE is a little ’un lost herself, guvnor,” said 
asmall street boy to the old tailor in Dark * 
Street. 


“And Pug, too,” said the little one. 

“How is it you carry Pug, when he has two more 
legs to carry him than you have, my little lady?” asked 
the tailor. 

“Those two legs are the ones that runned him away 
after the bad dogs, I guess,’’ answered the little lady; 
“and then I runned after him, and I don’t know where 
Tis.” 

“What is your name?’ asked the old man. 

‘“Papa’s darling,’’ she said. 

“But who is papa?’’ 

“He is darling papa,” said the little one. 

*“‘Where do you live?” asked the small boy. 

“Tn house, and the house all lost,'’ said the child. 

“You must not run after dogs,” said the old man. 
“Scripture bids us ‘beware of dogs.’ As for myself, I 
give a wide berth to dogs.”’ 

The little lady looked cheerfully up into the old tail- 
or’s face, in spite of his severe views. ‘ And mayn’t 
we come in?’’ she asked. 

“Bless me! yes, and welcome!”’ he cried. ‘But how 
will you be found? Your folks will be terribly fright- 
ened aiter you.” 

**Why,’’ said the little lady, “‘can’t I tell God, and 
can’t God tell them, and then won’t they come and 
fetch us?” 

“That, indeed!” cried the old man, with a tear in his 
eye. “That, indeed! God hears the young ravens when 
they cry, and I am pretty sure he wiil you, dearie.”’ 

“Run up and down street,” he said to the street boy, 
“and see if you can see the searchers after the lost 
lamb. She’ll be right soon missed from the fold.”’ 

He took her into bis shop, and she and Pug dropped 
down on the nearest stool, quite tired; at least she 
was. Pug looked good for another run, but he kept 
quiet, feeling perhaps that he had already done mis- 
chiet enough for one day. . 

She then shut ber eyes, and said, ‘‘Our Father, who 
art in heaven,’’ and the rest of it which you know. 
After that, she sat still looking at the old man, and 
the old man every now and then looked ather. ‘The 
dearie!’’ he kept saying; and the queer thought came 
into kis mind, ‘‘ May be, my own little Polly, that God 

tcok t® heaven nigh fifty years ago, has come back to 
comfort my old heart these last days.’’ And the 
thought, as you may suppose, almost made the old heart 
young, and it felt bright and gay again, as it used to,— 
when the sound of quick steps in the doorway startied 
alltbree. Pug gave a sudden bark. 

“Rosa, Rosa! you naughty darlint!” exclaimed Bid- 
dy, rushing into the sbop with the street boy at her 
heels, and snatching the little lady in her arms; ‘you 
darlint! you naughty darlint!”’ a 

“T’spected you, Biddy,” said Rosa, quietly, “I 
’spected you.’”’ And that is the way the little one was 
found.—Child’s Paper. ° 





PUZZLES. 
A BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 
What man was known by guileless life? 
What man avoided death and strife? 
What man a prophet, yet a fraud? 
What man slain beside the ark of God? 
What man the fields of Hebron had? 
What man’s hate for Jews was sad ? 
What man, by flowing locks, was hung? 
What man’s sweet sacred songs are sung? 
What man’s fair field cost him his life? 
What man the victim of Aphek’s strife ? 
What twe men by Gideon slain? 
What man of note in David's reign ? 
What man refused wines, old and new? 
My whole, inured to grass and dew? 
J. Ropes MAYo. 
VERBAL PUZZLES. 

Dedicated to Bunny, Sr. 

1. Take a word of four syllables ending in a vowel, and by 
changing the final vowel, gain from a crisis, deliverance. 

2. Take a word of two syllables ending in a consonant pre- 
ceded by a vowel, and by changing this vowel gain from that 
which is hideous something beautiful. 

3. Take a word of two syllables ending in a consonant, and 
by dropping this final consonant, gain from that which is use- 
cas something useful. BUNN Y. 

DIAMOND WORD. 


a poetical abbreviation of a country. 


_ 
Ct 
wm mt Co DD 
™ Do me me OO 
~ to 
~ 


signifies equal parts. 


™ Dom et OO DD 


LALLA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 15, 


Biblical Enigma.—“ Blessed art thou, 0 Lord.”—BUNNY, LALLA, 
VIVO, MARIA, G. W. 


Mammoth Triangle.— 

1. AustralasiAlessandriAtchafalayA, 

2. AndalustaAurtraliAlcantarA. 

3. AmericArmeniAustria., 

4. AlgosdriAvilA. 

BUNNY, LALLA, VINCENT, VIVO. 

Diamond Puzae.— : 
U 
L D. 


U 
D VIvo. 


L 


Som 
pep 


Double Acrostic.— 
Mci and Aaron equal M aearon I. 
Cli and Leash ” A chille 8. 
ano Hoar os R hod A. 
Mi_and notB bes I ntom B. 
J pinionativE, 


VIII and no ape ton “ 
Ly andone ” eve 
BUNNY, LALLA, VINCENT. 
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Public Opinion. 


THE CHILD’S PLACE IN CHRISTIANITY. 
{From an Address by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Armi- 
tage, reported in the ‘“‘Sunday-School Times.’’] 

FIND a child in no religion but in 

the religion of Jesus. Mohammed 
seemed to know nothing about a child. 
The heathen seemed to know nothing 
about children in their mythology. 
Their gods were not born as children. 
They were never clothed with the sym- 
pathies of children. They were never 
endowed with the attributes of children. 
They never threw themselves into the 
socialities of children. They were gois 
of terror, gods of passion, gods of lust, 
gods of blood, gods of might—but they 
were never gods of helplessness, a span 
long. Oh, no! That would not have 
been natural. That would not have been 
divine in their conception. And hence 
they make no provision for children. 
But the great elemental fact of Christi- 
anity is the Holy Child Jesus. Born of a 
woman, born under the law, in total 
helplessness, physically, laid in a man- 
ger, cared for by no man, but the child 
of the Everlasting Father, and the Prince 
of Peace. So that the Gospel of Jesus is 
the only religion on earth that makes 
provision for a child, and is the only 
religion in which a child is laid as the 
basis and foundation of its faith. 

The religion of Jesusis the only religion 
that dares to put its sacred books into 
the hands of achild. No other religion 
ever conceived of such a thing. No 
other religion dares venture its existence 
on such a venture as.that. Sacred books 
of Hinduism, sacred books of Moham- 
medanism, sacred books of any religion, 
put into the hands of its children, would 
shock its authors and its votaries. But 
the Christian religion brings its sacred 
books to the child. It says to the little 
one: ‘They are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation, through faith that isin 
the Lord Jesus;’’ and, although the child 
can not master their mysteries, he can 
believe their mysteries, he can obey 
their mysteries, he can illustrate their 
mysteries. The religion of Jesus is the 
ofly religion that boasts its noblest 
workmanship wrought in the spirit of a 
little child, and is better adapted to 
effect personal salvation in childhood 
than at any other period in life. 








EXCOMMUNICATION NOT SEPARATION, 
{From Hyacinthe’s Conference at Rome—Church 
Weekly.! 

HEY will say to us you retuse to 

separate from the Church, do you 
not see the Church ha3 separated you 
from her? You are excommunicate, 
cut off from her body, of necessity con- 
demned to create a new sect, or to end 
in isolation, without an altar or a home 
for your soul. Yes, the Church may 
separate from herself those who are al- 
ready separated in faith, in heart and in 
life. But the sword has not, been de- 


livered to man as an instrument of spir- 


itual or political domination or a sacri- 
legious plaything. In the hands of a 
power that abuses it, it becomes blunt, 
or recoils, making wounds in him who 
wields it, more terrible than those he 
would inflict. The ancient Church 
counted unjust excommunication in- 
valid, and however corrupted modern 
theology has been by the Jesuits, she 
has rot been able toignore this truth, 
Notwithstanding the Bull Unigenitus, 
she still teaches to-day that conscience 
need not recoil before this phantem 
when it rises up between her and her 
‘duty. ° ° ° ° ° . ‘ 
Yes, the Pope has excommunicated us, 
but this cannot separate us from the 
Church, because we have not denied the 
true faith. Weean cast back theanathe- 
ma, and say, with St. Paul, ‘‘ Though an 
angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel than that we have preached, let 
him be accursed.’”’ Yes, if I die in this 
city of Rome which I have so dearly 
loved, the last rites of my religion would 
be refused me. Living, I find priests 
pold enough not only to absolve, but to 
approve aud encourage; dying, there 
may not be one who will give me his 
blessing on my bed of anguish. I shall 
‘die forsaken and accursed—I feel it. 
ButI die in the communion of Christ 


and his Holy Church. Christ also died 
under anathema. He was the first ex- 
communicate. Under this title he was 
driven from the holy city. He suffered 
without the gate, extra portam passus 
est, and on the path of Calvary we are 
to follow, bearing his reproach. He re- 
garded with love the city which killed 
him, and when he was raised on the in- 
strument of his martyrdom, it was not 
only Israel, but the whole human race, 
which was gathered under the shadow 
of thecross. We are therefore neither 
schismatics nor excommunicates, and 
we remain in the Church Catholic after, 
even as before, a Council whose anathe- 
mas we no more accept than we do its 
decrees. But what attitude shall ours 
be? Shallit be that of a protestuntism 
altogether negative against the two dog- 
mas of the infallibility of the Pope and 
his universal episcopate? 
OUR COMMON FLAG. 
{From the Liberal Christian—Samuel P. Patnam.] 
E cannot fight to any assured 
victory under a set doctrinal 
statement. If we were thoroughly uni- 
ted upon one to-day, we should split 
upon its interpretation to-morrow. 

It seems to me that first of all we must 
have a fair and square fight with the 
devil with all his horns and hoofs on; 
not as a metaphysician, but asa thief, a 
murderer, a public plunderer. The Trin- 
ity isbad enough, but Tammany is a 
thousand times worse. John Calvin is, 
after all, our fellow-laborer when we get 
down to the roots of things. He hates 
the devil just as bad as we do; and here 
we can strike hands and work together. 
Whatever we may think of the doctrine 
of total depravity, we must confess that 
there’s huge overtopping wickedness in 
the world. Whether we believe in a per- 
sonal devil or not, we must admit that 
thousands act like one. Whether we ac- 
knowfedge an eternal hell hereafter or 
not, we do know there is a hell in Lon- 
don and New York more lurid than 
Dante ever painted. The grand thing 
after all is notmerely to make men know 
more, but to get them to live up to what 
they already know; to stop their cheat- 
ing, lying, drunkenness, cruelty; to put 
an end to this mighty tide of misery and 
crime that sweeps all about us, even to 
the very thresholds of our happ‘est 
homes. How can we prevent intemper- 
ance,.public corruption, the ghastly so- 
cial evil ? How can we reform the crim- 
inal? How can we make men and 
women pure? How can we educate hu- 
manity into holiness, into the true life? 
These are the profound questions for us 
to settle. Hereis where we want a com- 
mon platform, a statement, a doctrine, 
a flag. 

THE HEBREW EXODUS. 
(From Harper’s ror June. 


HY Moses did not take the short 

route to Canaan is clearly told. 

The Hebrews would bave to pass through 
the region where for centuries the Phil- 
istines had established a powerful goy- 
ernment. This people would, of course, 
oppose the passage of the Hebrew horde 
—for as yet it was only a horde, with no 
military and little civil organization. 
Moses clearly saw that time was required 
to mold his horde intoa nation. Hast- 
ily expelled from Goshen, there was no 
other place for this organization than in 
the desert of Sinai. Here he had dwelt 
for forty years, and was therefore well 
acquainted with its physical character. 
Toward this region he led his people. 
The route, as indicated upon the map, 
led almost straight away from Canaan. 
Instead of marching northeastward, the 
Hebrews went for four days’ journey 
almost due south. The Egyptian king 
now took a sudden resolve. Instead of 
merely expelling the Hebrews, he would 
exterminate them. They professed to 
intend a few days’ march into the desert 
for the purpose of sacrifice, after which 
they would return. They should, he 
resolved, never return to Goshen, and so 
thereafter threaten the safety of Egypt. 
With a large force Pharaoh came upon 
them as they were hemmed in between 
the mountains and the sea. Their de- 
struction seemed inevitable. Then oc- 
curred the passage of the Red Sea ata 
narrow point near the head of the Gulf 
of Suez. How far this passage is to be 





considered as miraculous, in the ordi- 





nary sense of the word, we do not stop: 


to inquire. We leave it just as the record 
leaves it. The fact of the passage is not 
disputed. That no record of this event 
appears upon Egyptian monuments is 
easily explicable. The Pharaohs record- 
ed only the glories of their dynasties;. 
they passed over their reverses; omit- 
ting even the mention of monarchs 
whose reigns were inglorious. It is a 
matter of question whether the Pharaoh 
of the exodus is mentioned in their 
annals. 

After passing the Red Sea the route of 
the Hebrews led them into the so-called 
**deserts.”” We must not be misled by 
our modern use of the term. The words 
which we so translate mean simply a 
region mainly uninhabited, not necessa- 
rily one uninhabitable. Thus, in the old 
use of the word, the fertile prairies ‘of 
the valley of the Mississippi would a 
hundred years ago have been styled des- 
erts. For a few days the route of the 
Hebrews was through an arid region, 
where they suffered severely from lack 
of water. Then, as shown on the map, 
they turned sharply to the east, and 
penetrated the mountainous region of 
Sinai. This march occupied about three 
months; and as it was begun early in 
April, they reached the region of Sinai 
in early summer. Here they remained 
nearly a year, during which time the 
code of laws was promulgated, and a 
civil, military, and religious organiza- 
tion effected, which transformed the 
Hebrews from a horde into a people. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 
[From the Galaxy for June.] 


le 1870 a fierce preliminary struggle 

for a Congressional nomination cul- 
minated in convention at the Territorial 
capital. Bitter recriminations, sand- 
wiched between blows and personal al- 
tercations, after the most approved East- 
ern fashion, enlivened the scene; and 
while chaos was impending, the door- 
keeper announced that a considerable 
force of the lately downtrodden but 
now enfranchised sex demanded admis- 
sion. They were at once provided with 
front seats in the political synagogue, 
and from that moment the men who had 
been rudely beliigerent became calm, 
and contented themselves thereafter 
with an interchange of decent philippics, 
unaccompanied with blows. But for fe- 
male influence the lives of several estim- 
able pot-house politicians might have 
been sacrificed on the altar of patriot- 
ism. The first election under the new law 
occurred shortly afterward, and the 
women very generally deposited their 
ballots, which in this instance executed 
the free woman’s willas lightnings do the 
will of God. 

Toavenerable matron of more than 
fourscore summers belongs the honor of 
being the first of her sex who ever cast a 
legal ballot at a political election. She 
approached the polls with vigorous step, 
and deposited her vote, while the vast 
assemblage of men, with uncovered 
heads, respectfully contemplated the 
novel scene, 

Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 

Through the ranks in whispers, and some men 
saw 

In the antique vestments and long white hair 

The past of the nation voting there. 

An aisleway was opened through the 
crowd, and three tremendous cheers 
were given as the aged grandam retired 
homeward. 

Polling-booths were located near a 
door or window fronting the street, 
thereby enabling voters to deposit their 
ballots while passing along the sidewalk. 
Atan early hour the ‘lately downtrod- 
den’’ debouched from their several 
homes, and with smiling faces: wended 
their cheerful way toward the place 
where, thanks to a Legislature unani- 
mously democratic, they could indulge 
the most sacred right of American free 
men and women. The streets were gay 
with brilliant costumes; coaches and 
carriages freighted with fair sovereigns 
flashed hither and thither; the poverty- 

stricken mother, through whose daily 
toil her children were supported, the 
lady of wealth who had been taxed with- 
out her consent, and the fashionable ma- 
tron who enjoyed neither poverty nor 
riches, all expressed their views of pol- 
itical economy in a practical manner at 








| the bailot-box, thereby preseating a 
teuching illustration of perfect.equality 
before the law. 


THEATRICALS, PUBLIC AND: PRIVATE. 
LFrom Scribner's for June J 


HE question touching the right 
or wrong of attending the theater, 
wedo not propose to discuss. It cer- 
tainly is not right for any man to offend 
his conscience in anything; but we do 
not keep any man’s conscience, and do 
not permit any man to keep ours. There 
is no doubt that the theater has danger- 
ous associations, which the young should 
shun. There are natures that are very 
much fascinated by the stage—so much 
so as to make theater-going a snare and 
a temptation to thefo. Again, it is a 
very expensive amusement, which young 
men and women dependent on their own 
labor can very rarely afford. Aday’s work 
in reallife foran evening's enjoyment 
of mimic life is a very poor exchange. 
Yet there are men and women to whom 
the theater is an inspiration, a recrea- 
tion, and a rest. If there were not a 
great many such, the theater could not 
livea month. The life of cities is most 
intense—almost intolerable, often—and 
anything not vicious or degrading in it- 
self,"wbich can bring diversion and for- 
getfulness, is healthful and helpful. 
Admitting that the theater is to re- 
main, that it really has its root in hu- 
man nature and human want, that it 
possesses unhealthy fascinations forsome 
natures, that it is expensive, and that it 
holds its life in the midst of untoward 
incidents and associations, what are we 
to do about it? When the dweller upon 
the prairie sees the fire sweeping toward 
him, he does not fly out to it to fight it, but 
he lights the grass and stubble around 
his dwelling, and meets half-way and 
vanquishes his enemy by the destruction 
of that which feeds him. The desire 
for amusement and for dramatic amuse- 
mett is of nature’s own implantation; 
and if there is any amusement more in- 
nocent, delightful, stimulating, instruc- 
tive.and inspiring than thit which comes 
of amateur dramatic representations, 
we are. not aware of its existence. If we 
would make the theater better, we must 
make the community better, of waose 
morals it is, by its very constitution and 
necessities, the most faithful reflex and 
representative. If we would feed the 
desire for dramatic amusement in some 
other way, and so destroy the fascina- 
tion of the theater for the young, let 
good people frown no longer upon the 
home and neighborhood representations 
of the drama, but countenance and cul- 
tivate them. The young are easily driven 
from us by irrational restraint. Let us 
show by our sympathy with them, that 
we recognize their needs and desires, and 
feed at home, or in neighborly assem- 
blies, the tastes which only find aliment 
elsewhere in dangerous places. 





COMPOSITE 
Iron Works Co. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
PATENT 


“Composite Chilled Iron Work,” 
GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, &¢, 
IMPROVED WIRE WORK, 
FOR BANK, COUNTER and OFFICE RAIL- 
INGS, LAWN, COTTAGE AND FARM 
FENCES; also VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
STATUARY, STABLE-FITTINGS, 
LAMP POSTS, &c., &e: 

109 MERCER STREET, 

Near Prince St., New York. 








AT EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES, 
ICE PITCHERS. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y. 


Rent C.0.D. Worthy of the fullest confidence. 
—Christian Advocate. 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 








THE GOLDEN AGE, Theodore Tilton’s jour- 
nal, originally nominated Horace Greeley for 
the Presidency, and will give a ringing sup- 
port to the Cincinnati nomination. Price dur- 
ing the campaign (from now till election), 
only One Dollar. Subscribers and campaign 
clubs should send their orders at once to 
THEODORE TILTON, Tribune Building, New 
York City. : 
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Financial. 


WALL STREET.—A rumor that Congress had 
pass@d a resolution authoring the payment of one- 
third of the Customs duties in legal tender, un 
settled theamarket temporarily, but as the action 
was taken only in Committee, there was an im- 
mediate recovery. Thé result ot the Senate’s 
adoption of the Supplementary Treaty is regarded 
as likely torun down the gold market, but it is 
thought that its effect will be favorable on finan- 
ces in general 

MoNEW.—Rates continued easy throughout the 
weekat5to per cent. with exceptions as high 
as%7 per cent. : 

GOLD speculation has been dull, Shipments of 
coin to Europe continue in large amounts. $4,378,- 
000 went by Saturday’s steamers. 

STATE BoNDs.—Tennessee, Virginia and new 
South Carolinas have been firm, but the marketis 
‘dull, as a rule. 

RAILROAD Bonps.—Some of the favorites, 
Central and Union Pacifics, for instance, are 
higher. 

Strocks.—The list was generally inactive, but 
the heavy transactions in Pacific Mail continue, 
and have resulted in a falling off in the quotations. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE.—Since Wecnesday the 
rates have declined a fraction, and are quoted at 
109% to 1095 for 60 days, and 110% to 1% for 
short sight. . 

THE BANKS.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 

Loans, decrease, . . 
Specie, increase,  , & y 
Circulation, decrease, . . 93,100 
Deposits,increase, . . . 3,187,2u0 
Legal tender, increase, e 2,801, 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Siturday, May 18th, to Saturday, 
May 25th: 

Gold .(lowestl13}4)113:¥ ,113% ,1133¢ ,114,11434 ,113 %, 113 ¥ 
U.8 5s, 81, coup.........112,111% ,1123¢ 11254 ,1123¢.1129¢ 
TB. 68, Sl, TOS..... 2.0000 0-000+LLG® 117,116 % 117, 11734 
U. 8.66, Bl,coup...........0+..--LI8X,119, 118% ,119,1194 
D. B. 5-20, 62, COUP, ......00.-0++-0LD34 11336, 113%, LISY 
UO. 8. 5-20, 64, coup ........113% 113% ,113 4,113 3X 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup... ........114,113% 114% 114% , 11636 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup., BEW......0...++ snes 115% ,115% 
UO. 8. 5-20, 67, COUP...........eeeeee 116% ,1163¢,116%,L17 
U. 8. 520,68, coup......116.1164 ,1163¢ 116431635 ,116% 
O. 8. 10-40, reg..........110,11034,1103¢ 110 ,110% L146 








2,112 
an) 


O. 8. 10-40, coup............1119, 111,111 % 111 112% 
U.S. Currency, 6's. .........+.11644,1165¢,116% 117,117 
N. Y. C. & H. R. con. stock... .98,98% 98% ,98% 9844 ,98 
N.Y.G. & H.R.con.scrp...... «+ 92% 923% .94,93X ,933¢,93 
TRaSIG. ccccccccccccccceccesce eves 02744 127 34,127, 129,127 


Wabasha. ........serceee cece sees 18, 10% 16% 5166, 75} 15% 
Northwestern.............763¢,764,76% ,76}¢ ,76,753¢ 7534 
Northwestern pref............Y454,9434, 94% 94,9434 94% 
Milwaukee & St. Paul .60}¢,60}4 59% 5934 5896 ,583¢ 574 
Mil. & St. Paul pref..... ........ 79% 7934.79, 78,79 
Lake SHOre ... 0.0... ..ccceeee ee DDH 951% 9556 ,9644 9536 
Lake Shore Scrip.....,.. ....0.0....92,92% 9244 925492 
Rock Island...... .112,113}¢,1123 ,111%,111% 111%, 1116 
New Jersey Cen...........-...-10934,109.109% ,108% ,109 
Pacific Mail........ aoe 84}6 84.56 8734 8536 82,7814 ,78 
Western Union..... «00 7516 1644 17 6 173677 77 
Union Pacific. ..........393¢,39% 40% 4036 4034 ,4024,4034 
SINT naaissickan dincendsentnce - 1334,75% , 744 715 ,70. 69346 

THE GENERAL MARKETS.—We quote Flour $8@ 
#8.60 for fancy State; Wheat $171 for No 1. Mil- 
waukee; Corn, %7%3%@V4e. for good West- 
ern Mixed; New Mess Pork $13.90@14.00. Butter 
is worth 382c.@35c. for Orange Co. Pails; West- 
ern, good to fine, 23¢.@27¢ ; Cheese, State Factor- 
ies, 18c.@l4c'.; Farm Dairies 12@13c. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 








HARVEY FIsk, A. 8. HATOH. 
FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, New York. 

The magnitude and importance of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, as 
ashort, low-grade, economical line of trans- 
portation between tide-water navigation and 
the principal cities of the Western States, is 
becoming more apparent as it approaches com- 
pletion. Less than 100 miles of track remain 
to be laid to unite the Eastern and Western 
Divisions, upon which over 5,000 men are em- 
ployed; the opening of the Through Line by 
Autumn nextis assured. The development of 
traflic on this thoroughfare will be immediate 
and very large: the mineral traffic alone, fur- 
nished by iron and coal deposits along the 
route, will be sufficient to render it one of the 
most prosperous‘and profitable lines of com- 
munication in the country. ; 

THE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF THECHES- 

APEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COM- 
PANY are entirely safe and Satisfactory Se- 
curitics for investment. Price 94and accrued 
interest. Interest payable May and Novem- 
ber. Principal and interest payable in Gold 
in the City of New York. Denominations; 
$1,000, $500, and $100, Coupon or Registered. 

Full information furnished on application, 


THE BONDS OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, originally negotiated 
by us, and which we now buy and sell at mar- 
ket rates, are widely known and highly 
esteemed in all the principal money markets 
of the world, and are dealt in at all the prin- 
cipal Stock Exchanges in this country and 
Europe, where they take rank in popularity 
and market value next to the Bonds of the 
United States Government. Present market 
Price about 108. 


We buy and sell GOVERNMENT BONDS, re- 
Ceive deposits, and allow interest on balances $ 
make collections; issue Certificates of de- 
Posit, and do a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH, 





NoRTHERN PaciFic SEVEN-THIRTIES—We 
recammend to our friends and the public gen- 
erally as among the Safest and Most Profit- 
able Securities en the market. . 

One thousand dollars in currency, invested 
now in Northern Pacifics, will yield in ten 
years, in Gold, $1,730, while it is also practi- 
cally certain that at the end of ten years @ 
7-30 Northern Pacific Gold Bond will stand at 
least 10 per cent. higher in the market than a 
6 per cent. Gold Bond equally secured. 

Northern Pacifics have Thirty Years to run, 
are exempt from United States tax to the 
Holder, are issued in denominations from 
$100 to $10,000, and are secured not only by 
the Road and its earnings, but b 50,000,000 
acres of land. , 

Full particulars furnished by 

JAY COOKE & CO., 
NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA & WASHINGTON. 

WILLIAM ORTON; PAvuL B. Du CHAILLU: 
Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY; QUEEN LouISsA of 
Prussia; with adozen other portraits. etc., 
in June No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Newsmen have it, or will procure it. Refor- 
mation for Juvenile Offenders, by Gov. 
Brown, of Mo., is full of useful suggestion ; 
** What is the Tariff Question?” by Horace 
Greeley, will attract attention; “Steal or 
Starve,’’ by Rosine Knight, is pathetic ; Monti- 
cello, Home of Thomas Jefferson, by Mrs. 
Halloway, is interesting; Artists will enjoy 
the Stereoscope, or the Marvels of the Binoc- 
ular Vision; also, Anatomy and Philosophy 
of Expression, illustrated ; The Chinese in the 
Philippines, by Capt. Beckwith, illustrated ; 
Walking. its Effects on Health; Preachers 
and Preaching, by H. W. Beecher: His 
Views on the Study of Human Nature; The 
Bible Not Enough; Divine and Human; To- 
tal Depravity ; Materialism, ete. **What can 
I Do Best*’’ The Shakers—Have they made 
a mistake? Sketch of Ann Lee: Office-Seek- 
ing; Carbon and its Different Forms; Dia- 
mond, Graphite, Coal. What do We Under- 
stand by Adam? Life Insurance; Can we 
Mould our Features? Spiritualism Answered 
by Science ; Light and Colors; Electricity and 
Life; with much other most instructive mat- 
ter. Only 30cents; $3 a year. End of Volume 
54. Anew volume begins with next number. 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 








DIED. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 25, 1872. 
Information has been received at this De- 
partment from Mr. E. G. Schmitt, the Vice- 
Consul of the United States at Santiago de 
Cuba, of the loss on the 11th of April, 1872, at 
sea, of the American brig Leader, of New 
York, and of the death of John Blacke, first 
mate, and Gilbert Morgan, seaman, of said 
vessel. 


l 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION 


Lunt, Preston & Kean, 
BANKERS, 


As"made to the Clearing House Associa- 
tion, at the Close of Business, 
April 18, 1872. 





RESOURCES. 
Notes and bills discounted. . ...$349,601.07 
Loans on call secured by Gov- 
ernment and other cash col- 









NABBBBinccngsee oscceveccccce see» 311,351.00 $660,952.07 
OVOTOTALEB. ...000000000 coccscvece 7,871.67 
Furniture and Fixtures... ... ° 8,000 00 
Due from Banks and Bankers, 7,899.42 
United states Bonds........... 26,150." 
Otser Bonds..... ++ $20,000.00 
Land warrants... 2,252.00 
Revenue stamps 3,421.09 
Cash on hand............000 «+. $172 508 b 
Checks on other banks........ 67,646 47 

$240,155... 

1,351,700.76 

LIABILITIES.’ . : 

Capital stock..........sseees 190,000.90 
Deposits, city..... Lidbhieeneiae 952,082 81 $ 

Deposits, country...........+6+ 044 43 1,241.127.24 

Exchange account............. 10,573.52 

DOU i cccccsccsessccccece $1,351,700.76 


State of lllinois, City of Chicago, 
County of Cook, ss: 

I, F. W. Crosby, of the firm of Lunt, Preston & 
Kean, dos-lemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

F. W. CROSBY 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day 
of May, 1872. HENRY 8. AUSTIN, 

Notary Public. 


Connecticut Valley Railroad First 
Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Free of all Taxes in Connecticut, and Free of In- 
come Tax everywhere. Road finished and run- 
ning, AND ALREADY EARNING EXPENSES, 
INTEREST, AND OVER 10 PER CENT. ON ITS 
STOCK. Full paid stock and a limited mortgage. 
Price 95 and Interest. We recommend them 

strongly. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 12 Pine St., New York. 





THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
90 and Accrued Interest. 


The Road runs from Buffalo tO the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTDH between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the stee) rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. 8YKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. 8. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Road, either BUILT orin contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will alse 
sherten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 








Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage 
COLD BONDS, 


At 9 and accrued interest in currency. 
THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE. 

“ This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumi- 
nous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central 
part cf this State, and will run in connection with 
the New York Central Road, which it crosses at 
Cayuga Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest 
and most populous agricultural district, generally 
knownas the *“‘GARDEN OF THE STATE,”’ its local 
traffic will be large, but its greatest source of rev- 
enue will be from its coal business. The road is 
being rapidly built. Iron is now being laid ona 
section covering more than one-quarter of the dis- 
tance, and work on the whole line being pushed 
with great vigor, so that it is expected to have 
coal trains running by tae Ist of November next. 
From our knowledge of this enterprise, and after 
the most thorough investigation, we most confi- 
dently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 

and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
10 WALE STREET. 


BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York. May 1, 1872. 

We beg to inform our friends that we have this 
day formed a Copartnership for transacting the 
business of BANKERS and DEALERS IN RAIL- 
ROAD BONDS, under the name of WOOD & 
DAVIS. 

We will receive money on deposit, subject to 
draft at sight, allowing interest, according to the 
nature of the account. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds will be 
made a special feature of our business; and we 
shall keep on hand a variety of choice Bonds of 
well-established Roads, with which to supply in- 
vestors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscription 
prices, as offered on our market, without com- 
mission: 

Reports and Circulars sent, and information fur- 
nished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., without 
charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
we are prepared to execute orders in GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, GOLD, and RAILROAD 8TOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge of in- 
vestment securities, we trust will entitle us to the 


confidence of capitalists. 
' c. D. WOOD, 


Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 
OC HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
THE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS & TRUST CoMPANY, 
ASSETS OVER $3,750.000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. 














Rockwood, Photographer, 
4 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





Deposits paid ON DEMAND, with interest due. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 8AM L. HARRIS, 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. Manager. 





MIDLAND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


Limited to $18,333 per mile and secured by a first 
mortgage on a completed road running from Ne-« 
braska City, on the Missouri River, te Lincoln, the 
capital of Nebraska. This division has been open 
one year, and IS NOW EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON ITS BONDS. It is the cen- 
tral link ofa direct East and West road now being 
rapidly built from Urbana, Ill., througha very rich 
agricultural and densely populated district the 
greater part of the way to Grand Island, on the 
Union Pacific. This new line is about 610 miles 
long, and much needed by the section of country 
which it traverses, therefore receives very Hberal 
aid toward its construction, and the completion of 
the entire line is anticipated within 1873. In the 
meantime we shall sell the bonds only on com- 
pleted road. This will make the shortest route 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it being almost an 
air line 

We recommend these bonds as a prime security. 
Coupons payable February and August 1, free of 
tax, in the City of New York. Present price 90 and 
accrued interest in currency. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. ¥Y. 


Jay Cooke, MicCullioch & Co. 
No. 41 Lembard St., Lendon, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 





COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- 
ents. 

At our LONDON BANKING Hovsgz, arrangements 
bave been made for the reception o 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States, 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


New YORK. PHILADELPHIA. WASHINGTON. 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST! 


Write to WILSON & TOMS, Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, for their pamphlet,“ lilinois as a Place of 
Investment.” Mailed free. 


tal Of the highest grade 
M u n ICl pal | carefully selected by our 
bye - Agent. for sale 
at prices that will pay 
from 12 to 1b per cent. on the investment. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 14 Pine Street. 














Spare cash in first-class Railroad 
Hi nvest Bonds, paying you god interest. 
Write to 
Your CHARES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 Wall St., New York 
. 
Should be carefully invesjed. 
s avi ngs For first-class RAILROAD 
BONDS, paying ips good interest, write to 
CHARLES W. HASSLER, 


No.7 Wall Street, New York. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales !{! 
600 VOLUMES IN ONE! 


THE LIBRARY 
Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Onder whose critical — the volume was com= 





The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over S00 pages, beantifully printed, 
choicely illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library 
of 500 Volumes in one . whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of place here is neglected, 
It is a book for every household.”—N. Y. Mail, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying areal public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
80 fast that the publishers have had trouble to keep 
up their stock. It has won an instant and 

Agents all like it, and buyers are 


nent pi arity. 
more than pleased with it. Send for Circular and 
Terms to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y~ 


j NSTRUCTOR.—A gentleman, who is 
5 a practical Geologist, is opento an engage- 
ment as Instructor in Natural History. 
ddress NATURALIST, 
Box 343, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ENGRAVINGS AND CHROMOS; 
. Send ten cents to BLLIOT, 
BLAKESLEE & NOYES, Roston. for Cataioaue, 
SA POL 107° Scouring and Oleané 
the h it for Sprit iio 0 Cl J “5 
e house or rin, ouse Clean . \- 
pot, 20 PARK Prace. sae 














AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 
Fer full Genetintive circulars, terms, 
territory, &., apply to ‘ 


.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place. N.¥.; 1 Brom 
. field St., Boston, , or 75 West Wasting. 
ton 8t., Ckicago, Ill. 
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Farm: and Garden. 


FLOWER-V ERSES. 
BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 








I. 
HE lily has an air, 
And the snowdrop a grace, 
And the sweetpea a way. 
And the heartsease a face,— 
Yet there’s nothing like the rose 
When she blows. 


Il. 

Where innocent, bright-eyed daisies are 
With blades of grass between, 

Each daisy stands up like a star 
Out of a sky of green. 


II. 
The rose with such a bonny blush, 
What has the rose to blush about ? 
- If it’s thesun that makes her flush, 
What’s in the sun to flush about ? 


IV. 


O Wind, where have you been, 
That you blow so sweet ? 
Among the violets 
Which blossom at your feet. 


Vv. 
The honeysuckle waits, 
For Summer and for heat, 
But violets in the chilly Spring 
Make the wood-path sweet. 
—Selected. 








PREPARING NESTS FOR SITTING HENS. 


HE best way to construct nests for sitting hens 
is to place damp earth at the bottom, packed to 
a concave shape. A square box is too angular, but 
earth may be readily molded to correspond with the 
shape of thehen’s body. Damp earth at the bottom 
of a box serves anotherand more important purpose 
also. It is proper that eggs should be in some way ex- 
posed to moderate dampness during incubation, as 
otherwise too much of the water in their composition 
evaporates. A nest containing nothing but dry litter 
is not suitable, for all gallinaceous birds that nest 
upon the ground, expose their eggs in a state of nature 
to considerable dampness. Cover the earth with straw 
bruised until pliable and broken short, for long straw 
sometimes becomes entangled with the hen’s feet, and 
thus eggs are broken. Straw cut with a machine we 
do not like as the sharp ends are liable to prick the 
hen and the chickens. Hay should not be used as the 
seed it contains baits mice, and in some iastances 
causes the hen to scratcn to procure it to eat. The 
earth used jas a foundation should berid of angle 
worms, etc., for the same reason. The nest should be 
made enough concave so that the eggs will keep 
close together, but the sides must not be sosteep 
as to cause the eggs to roll upon each other, and 
lie two deep. Some contrivance must be used 
to prevent chickens tumbling out of the nest as 
soon as the earliest of the brood become strong 
enough to stray from their mother. The ways in 
which this may be done are various. We prefer to 
use a nest-box tight at top, bottom and sides, but open 
at the ends, the latter being guarded by wire cloth; 
then as the chickens first appear, they are kept in the 
nest, and the rats out, while the hen is at the same 
time allowed air.—Powltry World. 


PREPARATION OF BEET LEAVES FoR FODDER.— 
Professor Méhay maintains the entire success of his 
method of so preparing the leaves of the beet as to 
render them capable of preservation for several months 
as fodder; and at the same time greatly improving 
their qualities as food for cattle. The raethod consists 
simply in placing them in baskets, and immersing 
them in a tank containing diluted hydrochloric acid 
of 4 degrees of Beaumé. Theresult of this is to greatly 
condense the volume of the leaves, and to render it 
necessary to add more fresh ones to fill up the basket, 
which bas to be again immersed, and finally allowed 
to drain off. The leaves may then be placed in beds, 
in dry earth, and kept until needed for use. Accord- 
ing to a report of a committee who examined the 
results of this process, domesticyanimals become ex- 
tremely fond of the leaves thus prepared; and, indeed, 
milch cows fed with them are said to give a large in- 
crease of milk, with a decided improvement in the 
quality of the butter. The tendency to diarrhea in 
cattle produced by the fresh beet leaves seems not to 
be developed by this prepared fodder, and for this 
and many other reasons it is strongly recommended 
to agriculturtste. 


A CHrap BAROMETER.—Obtain a Florence oil- 
flask of the regularshop pattern. Reuaove from it the 
protecting coat of rushes, and wash it out with a ley 
of soda or pearlash. Next procure a bottle of any 
kind with neck wide enough to receive the flask in- 
verted. Fill the bottle with water and carefully in- 
vert the flask and insert it neck downward, so that 
it can float in the fashion of a balloon. The water 
will enter the flask an inch or two, and a balance will 
be establishéd. To turn the contrivanee to account 





it must be watched, and the amount of water in the 
flask will, as a rule, afford an indication of the weather 
to beexpected. Thus, if the flask rises so that thereji3 
scarcely any water left in it, a storm may be expect- 
ed; while, on the other hand, if the water rises slowly, 
along period of fine weather may be anticipated. So far 
as.I understand the barometer, this, practically speak- 
ipg,is a perfect instrument; forthe air withia the 
flask is balanced against the whole body of the atmos- 
phere, and therefore, though cheap and unapret32n- 
tious, it must not be despised.—The Gardener’s Mag- 
azine. 5 P 

KEEPING GRAIN IN VACUO.—Some time ago, Dr. 
Louvel suggested the idea of keeping grain ina partial 
vacuum, by introducing it into air-tight vessels and 


exhausting the air, this being intended to prevent in- 


jury from dampness, and to secure it from the attacks 
of insects as well as vermin. We now learn that this 
idea has been brought to a practical test, and that it 
bids fair to enter largely into the operations of grain- 
dealers. For the purpose in question, vessels are made 
of boiler-iron, to contain about twenty-seven bushels; 
and after the grain is introduced and the cover ap- 
plied, a vacuum is effected, which, for this purpose, 
need not involve a reduction of pressure of over one- 
sixth to one-seventh of the ordinary atmosphere. Auy 
number of these receptacles can, of course, be made, 
and can be used over and over again indefinitely. 


NotuinG But CurEese.—The London Milk Jour- 
nal has discovered, or says that one Dr. Wagner has 
discovered that cheese is marketable as meerschaum. 
Casein, it seems, mixed with six parts of calcined 
magnesia and one part of oxide of zinc, water being 
the medium, works up into a whitish paste which, 
when dry, hardens so that it cuts like genuine meer- 
schaum, and is moreover susceptible of a high polish. 
Whether the pipe-makers are infringing on the rights 
of cheese-factors, or vice versa, we do not know; but, 
as the matter manifestly affects the dairying interest, 
ard savors of humbug as well as of cheese, we give it 
the benefit of a gratuitous notice. 


Sweet Peas.—A skillful cultivator of sweet peas 
says that if properly grown they will bloom for 
months, that failure arises from poor soil, sowing too 
thickly, and not allowing a well developed and lux- 
uriant growth. The soil should be very rich, and for 
a hedge or sereen, the peas sown ina row. To keepup 
the bloom, the seed pods must be promptly removed, 
as the growth and ripening of seeds will exhaust the 
strength of the plant. By this process they will bloom 
all summer and until frost.—l[owa Homestead. 


Broom Corn.—Unquestionably the best way to 
dispose of broom corn seed is to feed it to the fowls. 
The next best mode is to give it to the sheep; they are 
fond of it, and fatten upon it nearly as fast asupon In- 
dian corn. Ground with corn, rye, oats or barley, it 
is profusely fed to cattle, and when mixed with wheat 
bran, it is good for milch cows. TheShakers frequently 
feed it to horses, and at the season of the year when 
this grain is abundant they use it exclusively. 


An Inpoor VINE.—To grow a pretty vine from the 
sweet potato, put a tuber in pure sand, or sandy loam, 
in a hanging basket, and water occasionally. It will 
throw out tendrils and beautiful leaves, and climb 
freely over the arms of the basket, and upward 
toward the top of the window. A sweet potato set in a 
wide-mouthed bottle containing water enough to touch 
the end of the patato will grow freely,and make a 
pretty vine. 
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FILE-BINDING FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


ESIROUS to obtain for our readers every pos- 
sible convenience at low rates, we make ar- 
rangements for various things by the large quantity; 
and wé are now prepared to furnish a patent ‘‘Strap- 
File and Binder,» very simple in Construction and 
convenient for handling, at $1.50, free by mail to any 
address in the United States. 

The Binder consists of a handsome dark cloth port- 
folio cover, with asimple and strong device for slip- 
ping in and securely holding twenty-six numbers of 
the Christian Union—i. e., one volume, or six months’ 
papers. 





MAILING OF THE CHROMOS. 


LL Subscribers who sent their subscription 
money by mail or paid it at the publication 
office, or at either of the branch offices, in Boston or 
Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the mountei 
Chromos) should remit ten cents to the Publishers 
to defray postage, so that the pictures may be sent by 
mail, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscribers 
being, ‘‘ deliverable at the publication office.” 
N.B.—The requirement of 10 cents for mailing dees 
not apply to those who subseribed through Agents. The 
Publishers have been returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent i under 
misapprehension. To all such, the Chromos go “‘ FREB 
By Mart,” 








CHROMO DELIVERY. 


OR some time past we have been mailing Chro- 
mos at the rate of three or four hundred per day 
to our long lists of subscribers, dating from the 
months of July, August, September, November, and 
December, 1871. Many of these, in towns having large 
lists, we bave put into the hands of trustworthy 
agents to deliver, so as to accommodate with frames 
those rubscribers who desire them, according to the 
samples and prices in our agents’ hands. Whatever 
small profit may be in this, is for the agents; the ad- 
vantage is for our subscribers, and thus in the end for 
the Christian Union. ‘ 

Lists and Chromos have been sent from this office 
bringing the delivery down to Jan. 1st, 1872. Probably 
not all the subscribers up to that date have received 
their pietures, because the agents’ delivery (which has 
been substituted, in the cases above mentioned, for 
the mailing) will be necessarily somewhat slower. 
Some, no doubt, will thus be kept out of their pictures 
a little while longer, who will not wish the frames 
when the delivery is made; but by far the larger part, 
so far as we can judge by the experience already had, 
will desire the frames, and the mode chosen will ac- 
commodate the majority. 

No way can be found without its difficulties, delays, 
and vexations; but we are cheered by getting new 
and large shipments, with the prospect of @ large lot 
from a second printing establishment within a very 
short time, and more from a third printing establish- 
ment in a short time after that. 

120,000 pairs of chromos means 240,000 chromos; and 
when waste and loss in various ways is taken into ae- 
count, it will be nigh upon a quarter of a million of 
pictures for this one year’s subscribers thus far, and 
the names are still coming in by thousands every 
week. This ,.is no small affair, as may be imagined, 
butit is proceeding as rapidly as good printing can be 
done. The multiplication of printing establishments 
on this work involves a new set of stones for each; s0 
that our readers will appreciate the pains we are at to 
keep our promises, as we are doing and shall do. 

We have already sent over 30,000 pairs of Chromos, 
and the rest are ‘‘marching on.’’ Meanwhile, let us 
quote a letter or two by way of specimens: 


“FELICITY, OHIO, May 6th, 1872. 
“Messrs. J. B. ForRD & Co. 

* Dear Sirs: Our very charming pictures (* Wide Awake’ and 
‘Fast Asleep’) came to hand in perfect order on Saturday, 
4th inst. They have been long-looked for and patiently 
awaited, so you may be sure a cordial greeting met them. We 
are disappointed ; they exceed our expectation ; and the mys- 
ter—how you can afford them ?—is deepened, 

We are much pleased with your paper, and consider it more 
than a compensation for value rendered. May you prosper 
more and more. Accept our grateful words prompted par- 
tially by the thought that if some annoy you with complaints, 
others should at least equalize them by words of good cheer.” 


**LocusT VALLEY, N.Y., May 4th, 1872. 
** Mesers. J. B. FORD & Co.: 

*“T received the Chromos all safe on Thursday the 2nd inst,. 
and I must allow myself the pleasure of thanking you for 
them. They are so very pretty, s0 much better than 1 ex- 
pected. The eyes of the ‘Wide Awake’ are lovely, remarka- 
bly good and expressive ; and the ‘ Fast Asleep’ is a sleeping 
beauty. Iam very much gratified, and wish you as much 
success in your enterprise as you may desire.” 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, May 9, 1872. 
“J. B. Forp & Co., 
* Dear Sirs: The chromos arrived in safety, and are very 
beautiful. Many thanks for the same. The Christ an Union 
is a great institution.” 


** BEAVER CREEK, “nF 


* J.B. Forp & Co., 


No. 27 Park Place, N. Y. 
* * * * * * * * 


“TJ desire furthermore, to express my thanks and the thanks 
ot my family, for the beautiful chromos, whien we lately re- 
ceived. 'Fhey are so fine that we almost feel guilty in taking 
them from you, since I subscribed for the Christian Union, 
last July, without any expectation of getting anything more 
for my three dollars, and fully satisfied I would get more than 
three dollars’ worth at that. The only wonder to me is that 
any one who has three dollars should think more of that 
amount of money, than of fifty-two visits of such a paper as 
the Christian Union, to say nothing of the beautiful pictures.” 


The names of the signers of these letters are not pub- 
lished, but they are at the service of any doubter. 


3d, Bd ie 








To Our AGENTs.—In sending thé lists and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 
and the date of sending plainly written at the head. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


Subscription price, 83 a num. Png me subscribers must send 
twenty cents in additi pay the American ex Currene . Money 
should be sent by oraft 0 or Bos Money Orde.. rene? sent by 
mail is at the risk of Bes sender. HRISTIAN 
UNION to all parte of the country is only nay fh wo Sne . bomen or tive 
cents a quarter. payable at the office where e@ paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the nenly pad of Henry Ward 


9 in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CaRISTTAN UNION (83) and PiymouTH’ Pouirir ($2) will be ° sent to 
one address for $5. 


want 4 BPECIAL AGENT én every town, $0 whom we are sailing 10 
oma « ere! compensation Send to the publishers for TERMS, &&. 


Tony, ny charge of the suns Depart- 
wet, and toa Tathortoed ake centracts with adyertizers. 























